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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


— COWPER 
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WE are just as fond of animals as we are 
willing to make sacrifices of time and money in 
their behalf. 


How frequently through history, we had 
almost said how generally, have the intellectual 
classes been wrong upon the great political, 
social and moral questions of the hour! 


WHY has Christianity been powerless to 
abolish war? Christianity would have abolished 
war centuries ago if men had lived it one half 
as vociferously as they have professed it. 


A NEW YORK daily spoke of the recent 
“Preparedness Parade” in that city, as “The 
March of the Patriots.’ Well — Patriotism is 
a large word, and covers a multitude of — 
virtues, 


SHALER MATTHEWS, speaking about the 
white man’s burden, says: The white man’s 
burden is largely composed of loot which the 
white man has taken from his yellow friend and 
brown brother. 


IT is a great debt the humane cause and all 
benevolent and charitable organizations owe 
the public press. The publicity given to the 
work of these societies by the newspapers not 
only stimulates interest in their activities, but 
brings financial help. 


WE believe they are right who hold that the 
future peace of the world will be more per- 
manently assured should this European war 
end before either side is entirely crushed and 
humiliated. A triumphantly victorious nation, 
and a sadly defeated power, are both dangerous 
elements for the future to deal with. 


ACCORDING to the Animal Welfare Asso- 
ciation of Detroit there are 60,000 horses in that 
city. In fourteen years, in spite of the auto- 
truck, and the 40,000 automobiles in the same 
city, the horses have increased from less than 
13,000 to 60,000. The Horseshoer’s Journal 
states that there are, in round numbers, in 
New York 128,000 horses; in Chicago, 86,000; 
in Philadelphia, 50,000; in St. Louis, 27,000; in 
Boston, 23,000; in Cleveland, 17,000; and in 
Pittsburgh, 13,000. 


EIGHTY-THREE and one half per cent. of the 
transportation of our ‘country is still done by 
our horses. The statement is true that but for 
our horses we should soon starve to death. Yet 
in road-building it is the automobile and not 
the horse that is considered. 


WE devoutly trust that the suit brought 
against Henry Ford for declaring that back of 
much of the agitation for preparedness are 
the interests engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions of war, will be pressed to the limit. 
If the statement is false the country should 
know it. 


THE Ford car has been an unconscious angel 
of mercy, bringing deliverance to ten thousand 
times ter thousand ill-treated, underfed, over- 
driven livery-stable horses. These faithful 
soldiers, whole battalions of them at least, have 
been freed from their trenches by the man 
who, in the name of peace, was willing to face 
reproach and contumely. 


HE who can speak of a worn-out horse as an 
“old skate,” or of a homeless dog as a “cur,” 
is probably the sort of man ready to call an 
Italian laborer a ‘‘Dago,” a Hebrew a 
“‘Sheeney,” and Negroes and Chinamen and 
men of other nationalities besides his own, 
by names of contempt. By our words we are 
judged. They are revelations of our inmost 
souls. 


“WHAT did that horse ever do to you)” asked 
Judge Murray of a prisoner in the Municipal 
Court of Boston after he had listened to evi- 
dence from the agent of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, of a severe beating which a teamster had 
given a horse attached to a heavily loaded team. 
The prisoner made no answer. Judge Murray 
fined him $20. 


EARLY readers of Our Dumb Animals fre- 
quently came upon words like these: ‘Mr. 
Angell, why are you devoting your time and 
energies to the care and protection of animals 
when there are so many human beings in need 
of help?” ‘Because out of a hundred who are 
seeking the welfare of unfortunate men, women 
and children, I find but one who thinks of 
relieving the sufferings of helpless animals or 
protecting them from cruelty.” 


WHEN two of the largest beef companies in 
the country are convicted and fined by the 
Federal government for violating the meat 
inspection laws, what are probably the condi- 
tions in the thousand cheap, insanitary slaughter- 
houses where only local inspection prevails? 


PRACTICALLY every pound of meat upon 
our tables is a mute symbol of more or less 
fright and suffering. We never see the shambles. 
Few even think of them. But with all their 
cruelties and bloodshed, their sickening odors 
and uncleanness, they are only one step removed 
from our tables. 


Ir every housewife who reads this page would 
see to it that the delivery horse has to make but 
one trip a day to her door, a vast amount of 
work and actual suffering would be saved thou- 
sands of horses. The orders of the day thought 
out in the morning would make it unnecessary 
to ask for a second, sometimes a third, delivery. 


IT is strange that humane organizations like 
those in New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
which have gathered from the streets for years 
hundreds of thousands of dogs of all sorts and 
conditions, and whose employees have been 
many times bitten by such dogs, have never 
had a case of hydrophobia developing from these 
bites. We cannot say that rabies does not exist. 
It certainly is a rare disease. 


AN honored humane worker in Europe has a 
fan, in an excellent state of preservation, pre- 
sented to one of his ancestors, then a lady in 
waiting, by Marie Antoinette. Losses, occa- 
sioned by the war, compel him to part with it. 
A hundred dollars will purchase it. We vouch 
for his integrity. Here is a fine chance to 
possess a valuable relic and to aid a noble and 
faithful servant of a great cause. 


A FRIEND has told us the following: Into 
a letter from an American in Paris, received last 
month, in which the statement was made that 
France felt very bitter toward the United States, 
was slipped a note, by another hand, to the 
effect that the correspondent evidently did not 
know the mind of the French people, and 
asserting that the feeling was very different 
from that indicated by the letter. This note 
was signed, “Censor.” 
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A ‘Memorable 


“Be Kind to Animals” 


Week 


“Humane” Sunday of 1916 also Successfully Observed in All Parts of the United States 


UDGING by the second attempt to have 
eJ an annual Be Kind to Animals Week and 
Humane Sunday in this country, it is safe to 
say that this movement has come to stay, that 
both the “‘Week”’ and Humane Sunday are now 
no longer in the experimental stage but have 
become permanent anniversaries in practically 
every State in the Union. Probably never be- 
fore has so much publicity been given to humane 
efforts as during the third week of May, 1916, 
when newspapers everywhere vied with each 
other in publishing news accounts, editorials, 
sermons, and even cartoons, all intended to 
spread the gospel of kindness to every living 
creature. Following are brief notes of a few 
of the ways in which the “Week” and Hu- 
mane Sunday were observed in places from 
which reports had been received by Our Dumb 
Animals up to the time of going to press (June 
10): 


The Week in Massachusetts 


Thanks to the cooperation of the press 
and the personal efforts of many of the 
members of the State-wide committee, the “Be 
Kind to Animals” observance was heralded 
throughout all parts of Massachusetts, and 
while one city, Worcester, was conspicuous for 
its special celebration of the “Week,” many 
other cities and towns had some share in the 
good work. So many fine editorials were written 
and published that we hesitate to list them here 
for fear some may have been overlooked. We 
have, on file, clippings showing that at least one 
hundred of the most prominent newspapers of 
Massachusetts gave their aid to this cause, and 
we wish here to acknowledge and thank them 
all. The Boston dailies also published a splen- 
did letter, entitled, “‘ ‘Kindness to Animals 
Week’ Worth Boosting,”’ written by Mr. J. M. 
Greene, a member of the State committee. 
Hundreds of communications to the press and 
to ministers went out from the office of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and a large amount 
of free literature was supplied to those inter- 
ested. 

In Boston the Boy Scouts were solicited to 
help in a practical way, and although Humane 
Day had been observed in the schools about 
a month before, special efforts were made to 
interest the pupils. Miss Louise H. Guyol, 
State organizer of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, gave a stereopticon lecture be- 
fore the pupils of the Austin Prevocational 
School and those of the Theodore Lyman public 
school, in East Boston. Over 900 children were 
present. On Saturday tags and buttons, sup- 
plied by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., were 
worn respectively by many horses and drivers, 
not only in Boston but in several other cities. 
In Haverhill each minister received a personal 
interview in regard to Humane Sunday, and 
many sermons on humane topics were the re- 
sult. The Greenfield S. P. C. A. sent a personal 
appeal and suitable literature to each of the 
fifty-two ministers of Franklin county, urging 
sermons on Sunday and addresses in the Sunday- 
schools. 

In Berkshire county the Animal Rescue League 
supplied packages of free literature to all the 
public schools, and made special efforts to have 
ministers interested in Humane Sunday. In 
Springfield, the observance took the form of a 
celebration of National Horse Day, on Saturday, 
when one thousand horses wore the tags of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., through the personal 


efforts of D. A. Atkins. In Newton and Waltham 
the Edison Company displayed throughout the 
“Week” a large electric sign, reading, “BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS.” All the ministers of 
Cambridge and many other cities and towns 
were sent special requests to recognize Humane 
Sunday, and numerous sermons appropriate to 
the day were preached, extracts from some of 
which will be found in another column. 

The success of the Worcester celebration 
was due this year, as last, to the untiring and 
enthusiastic efforts of Mrs. Charles F. Dar- 
ling, president of the Worcester Branch of the 
S. P. C. A. Here the support of the three daily 
papers, the Gazelle, Post, and Telegram, was a 
very significant feature. Leading editorials ap- 
peared frequently in the Gazeffe, and occasion- 
ally in the others, while each newspaper gave 
unusually complete reports of the celebration 
and, in addition, ran a series of illustrated ani- 
mal stories which served to keep the ‘‘Week”’ 
constantly before their readers. A number of 
prominent citizens, including Mayor George M. 
Wright, were*enlisted to visit and address the 
pupils of the public schools, and the children 
below the high school grades competed in a con- 
test of stories of kindness to animals, for which 
three cash prizes were offered. Over two hun- 
dred essays were received by the committee. 
Troops of Boy Scouts were on duty throughout 
the ‘‘Week”’ to assist in a practical way in the 
general observance. Pennants and banners 
with the words, ‘Be Kind to Animals,” were 
used to decorate the leading department stores. 
The public library cooperated by publishing a 
list of carefully selected books of animal stories, 
especially adapted to children. Saturday was 
observed as National Horse Day, the chief fea- 
ture being a parade of riders from the Worcester 
Riding Academy, carrying canes with banners 
reading, ‘‘Make Kindness a Daily Habit.” 
They were escorted by a troop of Boy Scouts in 
uniform, and had a personal body guard of fif- 
teen mounted men from Battery B. On Sun- 
day, in many of the churches, special humane 
sermons were preached by the pastors. In the 
evening moving pictures illustrating the work 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. were shown. 


Blue Cross Parade in Maine 


The principal celebration in Maine was at 
Portland, where a very successful Blue Cross 
Parade was held, on Saturday afternoon for the 
benefit of wounded horses in the European war. 
This practical object was accomplished by call- 
ing attention to a sale of candies, cakes and 
other dainties, held in a store in a central loca- 
tion. The parade was led by “Old Sam,”’ the 
41-year-old horse described and pictured in our 
May number. Two hundred Band of Mercy 
boys and girls participated, being carried in 
barges, and many teams from the prominent 
business houses of the city comprised the line. 
On May 21 the Portland Express had a long 
editorial on “‘ Kindness to Animals.” 


Sermons and Publicity in New Hampshire 


Several sermons-on kindness were preached 
by ministers in New Hampshire, on Humane 
Sunday, and on that morning President Francis 
H. Rowley occupied the pulpit at the Congrega- 
tional church, Boscawen, addressing his remarks 
especially to the children of the Band of Mercy 
who rallied for the occasion. Much publicity 
was given to the work in the newspapers, good 
editorials appearing during the week in the 
Manchester Mirror and Nashua Telegraph. 


Mass Meeting in Rhode Island 

A very active committee of twenty-one :em- 
bers representing all the local humane org:iniza- 
tions and headed by Miss Elizabeth W, (\iney, 
corresponding secretary of the Rhode {:<land 
Humane Education Society, made the cciebra- 
tion in that State one of the most notable in 
the country. Special efforts were made to reach 
the children of public schools in all the large 
cities and towns during the Week, a sixieen- 
page pamphlet being freely distributed to all 
the teachers. Several ministers took humane 
topics for their morning sermons on May 21. 
The celebration culminated in a mass meeting 
held on Humane Sunday in Sayles Memorial 
Hall, Brown University, Providence, which was 
well attended and presided over by Mayor 
Joseph H. Gainer. The program included so- 
prano, ’cello, and organ selections, and addresses 
by Miss Olney; Hon. Addison P. Munroe, 
Providence; James Marvin Motley, Ph.D., 
Brown University; and Guy Richardson, Boston. 

During the week an electric sign with the 
words, ““Be Kind to Animals Week,” was dis- 
played in the window of the Narragansett Elec- 
tric Lighting Company, Providence, and the 
attendants at the public library of that city pre- 
pared attractive posters calling attention to the 
work of the week and made a display of books 
especially appropriate to the celebration. The 
Pawtucket Times carried an effective editorial 
on May 17, and the newspapers of Providence 
and other cities gave liberal space to accounts 
of the week’s activities. 


General Celebration Throughout New York 


President Alfred Wagstaff of the American 
S. P. C. A., issued an appeal to the clergymen of 
greater New York to recognize Humane Sunday, 
and it is estimated that in at least fifty pulpits 
sermons were preached carrying out this idea. 
The New York Women’s League for Animals 
realized over: $1800 from the sale of tags on 
National Horse Day, May 20. In Buffalo the 
campaign was under the direction of the Erie 
County S. P. C. A. Over one hundred ministers 
responded to the appeal for humane sermons, and 
special addresses were given in the schools by 
Dr. H. Elmer Gilchrist, lecturer of the Ameri- 
can 8S. P. C. A., and others. ‘‘The Voice of the 
Voiceless,”” a poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
was used largely in the Sunday-schools, May 
21. In Syracuse, the Central New York 
S. P. C. A. offered three prizes to troops of Boy 
Scouts reporting the greatest number of “good 
turns” done to animals during the week. The 
ministers received a special letter from Supt. 
Benedict of the Stevens-Swan Humane Society, 
urging them to preach on humaneness May 21. 
Each minister was supplied with free literature 
by arrangement with the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston. 

The Union-Advertiser and Democrat-Chronicle 
of Rochester each had leading editorials on 
“Humane Week,” as did also the Buffalo 
press. The one newspaper we have received 
which gave the most attention to Humane 
Week was the Fair Haven Register of May 18. 
Across the entire front page was the heading: 
““Humane Week — Special Edition,”’ while four 
of the seven columns on that page were devoted 
to humane articles. A quarter of the back page 
was given up to an announcement of the dates 
of Be Kind to Animals Week and Humane 


Sunday, with the words, “‘Teach It! Preach 
It!” 
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Tree Planting in Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia the various humane organiza- 
tions kept ‘“‘open house,” on Wednesday, giving 
special attention to the display of humane de- 
vices, while on-Friday, in Independent Square, a 
horse-chestnut tree was planted by Mrs. Caroline 
Earle White, the pioneer humanitarian and pres- 
jdent of the Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., 
as a memorial to the founding of the Be Kind to 
Animals moyement. National Horse Day was 
generally observed on Saturday, when tags for 
horses were sold by young ladies. During the 
week special exercises were held in the schools, 
and on Sunday a number of humane sermons 
were preached. The North American and En- 
quirer had effective editorials on the movement. 


Junior Humane Convention in Ohio 


Younsgtown had one of the most conspicuous 
observances of any city in Ohio, the principal 
feature being a Junior Humane Convention held 
on Thursday, June 1, under the auspices of 
the Youngstown Humane Society. Delegates 
were present from each branch of the Junior 
Humane Society, from each of the numerous 
Bands of Mercy in the schools, and several 
teachers and interested humane workers con- 
ferred with them. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Chaney, Mr. J. G. Butler, Jr., and others, 
and there was special music. Each junior 
delegate was presented with a blue ribbon 
badge, bearing letters in silver, “‘Be Kind to 
Animals,” by the American Humane Education 
Society of Boston. 


Wide Publicity in Nebraska 


Omaha, Nebraska, had a campaign of pub- 
licity through the splendid cooperation of its 
newspapers that was not excelled by any city 
in the country. State Chairman H. S. Mann 
directed the efforts of the committee, which 
resulted in leading editorials in the Bee and 
World-Herald and both of these journals fea- 
tured cartoons especially designed to call at- 
tention to Be Kind to Animals Week. Under 
the auspices of the Nebraska Humane Society 
prizes were offered for school essays on kind- 
ness to animals. A big rally of the school 
children was held in the Strand theater Saturday 
morning, when Dean Tancock, president, and 
Ben Stanley, secretary, of the Nebraska Humane 
Society, took part in a program which ended 
with moving pictures. All the ministers were 
asked to remember Humane Sunday in their 


pulpits, and many responded with appropriate 
sermons. 


SCHOOL BANDS OF MERCY IN GREAT PARADE OF CHILDREN AT TAMPA, 


FLORIDA, 
Grand Parade in Norfolk, Virginia 


One of the most conspicuous celebrations of 
Humane Week in the South that we have learned 
of took place in Norfolk, Virginia, May 22, when 
four divisions constituted one of the most suc- 
cessful humane parades ever given in any city. 
The affair was conducted by the administrative 
committee of the Humanity League for the pro- 
tection of children and animals. Among those 
participating were the United States Marine 
Corps, United States Naval Seamen, Boy Scouts, 
two companies of Girl Scouts, fraternal orders, 
clubs, civic organizations, gentlemen riders, Sun- 
day-schools, floats and other conveyances. On 
the evening of Humane Sunday a free illustrated 
lecture was given in the Colonial Theater, by 
C. W. Egan, general claim agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, on ‘‘Has the Animal a 
Soul?” Splendid publicity was given to these 
observances by the press of Norfolk, and the 
Virginian Pilot of May 14 had a leading editorial 
on “Humane Week,” concluding as follows: 

‘For Norfolk it means a forgetting for a time 
of the grossly material things of life in prepara- 
tion for a higher, a nobler, and after all, a more 
substantial progress. The sermons Sunday, the 
school exercises all the week, the monster parade 
Monday — these things should have the sup- 
port of all, for they are for the true good of all. 
To develop humanity in the race is to develop 
the race.” 


BOY SCOUTS AND CAMP FIRE GIRLS IN GREAT “BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 


PARADE AT TAMPA, FLORIDA, MAY 19 


MAY 19 


Proclaimed by Governor in Texas 


Governor Ferguson of Texas, upon receiving 
a petition from the officers of the Humane So- 
ciety of that State, issued a proclamation which 
reads in part as follows: 

“Now, therefore, I, James E. Ferguson, Gov- 
ernor of Texas, do hereby proclaim the week 
beginning May 15 and ending May 20 as ‘Hu- 
mane Week,’ and I further proclaim that Sunday, 
May 21, be known as ‘Mercy Sunday,’ and I 
earnestly request that all ministers of the gospel 
of the various religious sects and denominations 
at their respective houses of worship say some- 
thing to their respective congregations of the duty 
that we owe as citizens of a great State, and as 
representatives of a Christian people, to the cause 
of suffering humanity, dependent and neglected 
children, and abused and mistreated animals.” 

Many of the cities recognized the Week and 
Humane Sunday. In Fort Worth every min- 
ister received literature and an urgent request 
to preach on humane topics. Rev. F. Rivers 
Barnwell distributed a quantity of literature, 
and spoke before schools and preached on Hu- 
mane Sunday. Prof. Lane of Texas Christian 
University was among the prominent speakers 
on the subject during the week. 


Here and There in the South 


In Missouri all the pastors of St. Joseph were 
asked to preach appropriate sermons May 21, 
and the News-Press of that city contained an 
excellent editorial. In Kansas City the Week 
was marked by the annual bird meeting of the 
local Humane Society, with several prominent 
speakers. In Columbia, South Carolina, hu- 
mane sermons were preached May 21, several 
Bands of Mercy were formed, and posters an- 
nouncing the Week and Humane Sunday, with 
the motto, ‘‘Remember the Dumb Animals,” 
were placed in stations, stables, market-places, 
the Court House and other public buildings. 
Savannah and Macon were among the cities of 
Georgia which observed the Week. 

In Tampa, Florida, the Hillsboro County 
Humane Society held a public meeting at which 
essays by pupils from the public schools were 
read in a prize contest. 

On Friday the children, in a line which with 
their pets and banners extended nearly a mile, 
paraded to Plant Park, where there was an ad- 
dress by Mayor D. B. McKay, followed by exer- 
cises by Band of Mercy members, Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls, and the announcement of the 
prize winners in the parade. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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“BEAUTY” AND HIS MASTER 


ONE OF THE FAMILY 
BY CLEMENT L. MARTZOLFF 


HIS is “Beauty” and his Master. They 

became acquainted twenty-five years ago, 
one May morning when the Master, then a 
boy, found a baby horse on the hillside. It was 
a cold rainy morning with little promise of 
getting better during the day. Of course, the 
colt could not be left out in that kind of weather, 
especially when it was to be the boy’s property. 

How to get the young mother and her baby 
to the barn was a problem, especially as it was 
pouring rain and the young horse was not very 
stable on his pegs. But leave it to a country 
boy to get out of a dilemma. If the colt could 
not follow the mother when she was being led, 
then perhaps the mother would follow the colt 
when it was carried. 

It was a full quarter of a mile with a hill to 
climb and the youngster’s wind was pretty 
well spent when the barn was reached and the 
new horse had found a comfortable bed in fresh, 
clean straw. 

That was a quarter of a century ago and 
since then the Master has been carried over 
many miles of hill-roads in southern Ohio by 
the stylish, high-stepping, iron-gray. 

A few years ago an automobile took Beauty’s 
job away from him, but not his living. A farmer 
keeps him now, and all he has to do is to eat 
and sleep and stand under a shade-tree during 
the long summer days and dream of the time 
when he enjoyed the reputation of being the 
best driving horse in the country-side, while 
the Master pays the bill for his “board and 
keep.” 


VARYING RULES OF THE ROAD 


N officer at the front notes that English 

horses in France take a considerable time 
to accustom themselves to the French “keep 
to the right’’ rule of the road which is the 
opposite of the English rule, and that they 
frequently bear their riders unconsciously to 
the left side. This is a proof of what Capjain 
Oates, of Antarctic fame, used to say concern- 
ing horses—and he knew them well — that 
though they have no reasoning power, they have 
a very strong memory. They are creatures of 
routine. Their purgatory is Constantinople, 
where there is no rule of the road. 


SHARING BURDENS 
BY ALAN PRESSLEY WILSON 
Rector St. Philip’s Church, Baltimore, Maryland 


ALKING up a steep hill, the other day, 
my sympathetic interest was drawn 
towards a horse vainly trying to move a heavy 
load. The driver was kind in his efforts to 
assist the horse in getting up the hill but to 
no avail. For a time it seemed as though it 
would be impossible to reach the top of the 
incline in order that the goods with which the 
wagon was laden might be delivered, Then 
an unexpected thing happened; a passing motor 
car stopped and before the throng of onlookers 
knew what the chauffeur had in mind he had 
fastened one end of a stout rope to the rear of 
his machine, tying the free end to the axle of 
the wagon. He jumped back into the car and 
threw in the clutch, calling at the same time to 
the horse to start. Up the hill moved the strange 
cavalcade, and the cheers of the crowd evi- 
denced their appreciation of the kind act. 
Here was the reverse of what we used to see 
in the days before automobiles were as de- 
pendable: then old Dobbin frequently pulled 
a “dead” car to the shop. Now he is coming 
into his own, for it may be that the horse I saw 
helped had once performed a similar service 
for a heavy machine. “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ,’’ once 
admonished the great Apostle (Galatians 6:2). 
We read this and our minds flee to bearing with 
a burdened person, rather than bearing a part 
of the load. Were we to translate the passage, 
“Share ye one another’s burdens,” we would 
not do violence to the original but would enter 
more into the spirit of St. Paul’s admonition. 


FOR ENGLISH HORSES IN THE WAR 


HE Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals reports that nearly 
$300,000 has been spent in helping the humane 
and economic work of the Army Veterinary 
Corps. The Society has a staff of 225 and has 
done a splendid service in behalf of the sick and 
wounded army horses. Captain Fairholme (Chief 
Secretary) reports that there are now eighteen 
veterinary hospitals, each with 1250 stalls, be- 
sides convalescent and rest homes. He states 
that 80 per cent. of the horses admitted to hos- 
pitals have been cured and returned to the work. 


A WORN-OUT HORSE 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSO \ 


ALL day through crowded city streets I jass ~ 
A worn-out horse, ready to pay my toll. 

Once pedigreed, alert and full of life, 

Well groomed, well fed, well stabled, — noi, alas, 
My aching limbs find no relief from toil. 

The flies upon me gain a resting-place 

To bite and sting; no weapon have I lef: 
Because, when in a rich man’s stall I stond, 

A docked tail seemed to win for me presiize. 
Now as a junk-man’s, or a huzter’s hors: 

I painfully pursue my weary way. 

What matters it that I am lame, or blind, 
Since, even so, my halting limbs can be 

Forced to toil onward with a load that once 
Was but a plaything for my strength and skill? 
My master sold me when old age crept on. 
E’en as one casts aside a worn-out toy 

No longer beautiful. Can that be love 

Which coddles, pets and praises for a time, 
And then abandons? That which one ne'er knows 
One never misses, be it blame or praise. 

On, on, until my limbs refuse to go 

I still must travel; but I question why 

A horse is doomed to such a destiny. 


THE HORSE STILL INDISPENSABLE 


S yet the motor truck does not appear to 

foreshadow the retirement of the horse, 
declares a writer in the Providence Journal. 
On the contrary, the market prices in Boston 
indicate that the horse is more than holding 
its own against the new competitor. The local 
demand for horses is greater than it was a year 
ago, and higher prices are predicted. 

The steam locomotive, the electric motor 
and the bicycle never drove the horse off the 
roads. Automobiles to the number of hundreds 
of thousands are in daily use, and there is no 
lack of work for the horse. The advantages 
of heavy motor trucks have been proved, and 
yet more horses than ever are in demand. The 
explanation is that as the country is developed 
there is enough hauling for all classes of vehicles 
and that under. certain conditions the horse is 
the most available means for moving commodi- 
ties. 


WATER FOR HORSES OF BOSTON 


IVE dollars will quench the thirst of ap- 

proximately 3000 horses on the streets of 
Boston during the summer. Horses, unlike 
human beings, cannot go where and when they 
wish to get a drink of fresh water. Except such 
as have very humane masters, they are obliged 
to depend upon humane people and humane 
societies to care for them. A small present to 
any branch of our humane work which may 
appeal to you, is as gratefully received as a 
larger one; the only difference being that the 
larger the gift the more we are enabled to ex- 
tend our work of mercy. To share in the pleas- 
ure of seeing horses satisfy their thirst on a 
torrid day, and to KNOW that you contributed 
in a practical way to such work, will more than 
compensate you because of feelings experienced 
only by “THOSE WHO GIVE FOR THOSE 
WHO CANNOT GIVE FOR THEMSELVES.” 


Sick and sore, but uncomplaining 
At their humble, dreary lot, 
Wet and cold when it is raining, 
Dizzy when the sun is hot; 
Over pavements hard and endless, 
See the city horses go, 
Till removed, all still and friendless, 
To the graves they welcome so. 
The Open Door 
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MY FRIEND 
BY BLAINE C. BIGLER 


My dog and I are the best of friends, 
We always go together; 

Over the hill where the woodland ends, 
Scrambling through bush and heather; 

Down by the mill where the river bends, 
Through any kind of weather. 


Down through the woods through the purple haze; 
Down where the leaves are falling; 

Through all the gold of the autumn days 
Filled with the west wind’s calling; 

Skipping along by the streamlet’s maze, 
Where the waterfall comes brawling. 


Crossing the fields in the twilight’s glow, 
Where soft the wind comes creeping; 
Where e’er I lead he’s sure to go, 
From morn till the stars come peeping; 
So that is the reason I love him so— 
He’s faithful, awake or sleeping. 


INFLUENCE OF THE DOG 


VER since the dog came in from the wilds 

and adopted man as his master the rela- 
tionship has been mutually agreeable, says 
George H. Glover in The Dog Fancier. With 
the dog, his very existence depends upon the 
permanency of this relationship. In the dog, 
man has found his best friend. A man’s wife, 
family and kin may forsake him in adversity, 
and by unfortunate investment his money may 
slip away, but his faithful dog will stay with 
him to the end. 

The faithfulness of the dog to his master 
inspired Senator Vest to give an eulogy on the 
dog which is a classic in literature. Fathers 
and mothers a generation past held steadfastly 
to the opinion that no boy’s life is complete 
without a dog. The way a boy treats and 
appreciates a dog is the best possible index to 
his future character asa man. Criminal instincts 
in a child will first be made manifest in abuse 
and neglect of family pets. It is true that a 
very small child is actuated by the instinct for 
food and filial love and that is about all. A 
child under seven years of age is not held penally 
responsible. A child two or three years old 
will punish a dog or cat unmercifully and shout 
with joy at its discomfiture. Pity, kindness, 
sympathy and consideration are yet to be 
developed and here is where the family pets, 
dogs and cats, play an important part in the 
child’s education. A normal boy becomes 
greatly attached to his dog, and through asso- 
ciation with the dog, the boy may be taught 
obedience, kindness, charity, forbearance, cheer- 
fulness, how to command, and respect for the 
rights of others. 

Of all the influences that subconsciously 
shape the character of the boy in its making 
there is none more potent than the companion- 
ship of a dog. He may not be the prize winner 
at the dog show, but to the boy he is blue- 
blooded and ‘possesses all the dog virtues. A 
man who has little sympathy for dumb creation 
is-quite sure to lack sympathy for his fellow- 
men and the history of this man will probably 
reveal the fact that he was a boy without a 
dog. 


“WAR on a great scale today implies such 
gigantic economic disaster as means national 
ruin for both combatants and loss to all the 
world. Dead men and beggars are poor cus- 
tomers. Future war} between equal forces will 
bankrupt both, under modern conditions, and 


decide nothing.” JEAN DE BLocH 


“MY FRIEND” 


Dog Don'ts pr. v. TAYLOR, U.S.N. 


UCH has been written about the way to 
make a dog fond of his master, but 
apparently no great amount of thought has been 


' devoted to the question of how to treat another 


man’s dog and acquire the owner’s affection. 
“Love me, love my dog” is an old saying, and 
everybody knows how readily the most bitter 
enmity will develop between owners of rival 
dogs, but there seems to be a real need of en- 
lightening the public, the well-meaning but 
unreflecting public, on the susceptibilities of a 
dog’s master. 

Don’t approach the friend who possesses a 
dog he is proud of with the facetious query, 
“Well, how is your hound today?” Unless 
the animal referred to is a foxhound, a stag- 
hound, a grayhound, or a wolfhound, you are 
sure to give offense by a term used as a reproach 
both for man and beast. 

If you are ignorant of a dog’s breed you will 
scarcely ingratiate yourself in his master’s 
esteem by the cheerful inquiry, “‘What kind of 


dog is he supposed to be?’’ Such a question, 
in form, if not in intent, is disagreeable. The 
least suggestion of uncertain descent or bar 
sinister is an affront. 

There are frivolous, vexatious creatures in 
dog land whose over-demonstrative ways and 
eagerness to rush in where angels fear to tread 
make them objects of dread to the neighbor- 
hood, but on the other hand how many dogs 
are dignified, self-contained, disposed to mind 
their own business! When a man possesses a 
dog who belongs to the second category, what 
more boring than to have his friends, when in 
festive mood, try to coax the modest canine to 
adopt a boisterousness matching their own? 
What can be more annoying than to have to 
listen to feeble imitations of barks and growls 
every time you and your pet meet individuals 
with mimetic propensities? 

A quiet, well-behaved dog is entitled to the 
same courtesy which he himself displays, and 
you have no right to disturb his equanimity 
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or to tease or pester him for your passing amuse- 
ment. ‘Let sleeping dogs lie” is an injunction 
intended primarily for man’s safety, but it 
should have a wider application. When you 
approach a man whose dog lies asleep at his 
feet it is unwise and discourteous to wake the 
dog. Your opportunity for a quiet talk or the 
despatch of business may be seriously jeopard- 
ized by such an act and interfere with the 
general training or the plans for the moment 
made by the owner. The dog may be of the 
playful, noisy type, or an inquisitive puppy 
hard to control under the strain of excitement 
due to callers. For all you know there may be 
a young baby asleep in the house and it may 
be part of the household routine to have the 
dog preserve silence at that hour. 

If you are abroad with a man and his dog do 
not attempt to assist the maintenance of disci- 
pline. You may be sure that if a dog does not 
mind his master he will heed you still less, and 
your vociferations are much more likely to lead 
him further from the path of duty. 

What could be more ill bred than to whistle 
to a dog or try to coax him to do something 
when he has been summoned by his master? 
But people are constantly doing this very thing, 
thinking, perhaps, to demonstrate their own 
attractiveness, If they succeed, which is very 
likely in the case of a young dog, they have 
made him disobey and earn his master’s dis- 
pleasure. Remember, when you have to do 
with a puppy, that five minutes of unreflecting 
conduct on your part may nullify many weeks of 
laborious training. A well-behaved dog is not 
an accident. His conformity to the artificial 
conditions surrounding civilized man represents 
diligent and painstaking effort. What right 
have you to undermine it? None, of course. 
If you do so it is through thoughtlessness, and 
thoughtlessness is often as baneful as ill will 
both to man and beast. 

Consider how you embarrass your friend 
when you tease or annoy his dog ever so little. 
He hates to say, “Please do not do that,” to 
seem petty or over sensitive, and yet if his dog 
suffers so does he. 

Would you deliberately tread on a person’s 
toes? Would you refer to subjects which are 
not your concern because the other person is 
too gentle to retaliate with injurious epithet 
or blow? Then why take liberties with that 
most sensitive and important organ, a dog’s 
nose, because you feel that he won’t bite, or 
pull a dog’s tail, that eloquent tail with its 
warm greeting, its friendly adieu, its more than 
spoken “‘good morning” and “glad to see you”’ ? 

There are far too many people in the world 
who play with a dog solely for their own amuse- 
ment, without caring whether the dog partici- 
pates in the play, and actually willing to enjoy 
themselves at his expense. They tickle his 
ears or the pads of his paws, they roll him over 
on the ground when he wants to stand up, and 
even offer him tempting morsels which they 
have no intention of letting him eat, for the 
pleasure of seeing the pleading look in his eyes. 
They pretend to throw a ball, with nothing in 
their hands, to enjoy his eagerness, his alertness, 
and to make a fool of him, and would promptly 
call him a surly cur if the dog was suspicious 
enough of human beings to wait until he was 
sure there really was a ball. There is no play for 
the dog in all this nor pleasure for his master, but 
only a trial of patience, good nature, and manners. 

There are many good reasons for not feeding 
another man’s dog, but if none of the reasons 
restrain you, consider before taking this and 
other liberties whether you are willing to pay 
for a veterinary or to purchase the animal should 
he become an invalid. 


THE BROWN THRASHER 
(Toxostoma rufum) 
BY ALFRED KUMMER 


WHEN Morning breaks 
My sleep he takes, 
Throned on the highest tree; 
I listen long to his sweet song, 
Adream with rhapsody. 


His dress is brown, 
His true renown 
Comes from his minstrelsy; 
The mocking-bird 
Alone is heard 
With greater ecstasy. 


When twilight gloams 
Again he comes 

And sings for waning light; 
His songs so rare 
The nights prepare 

For Heaven's visions bright. 


O, Thrasher brown, 
In country, town, 
What liquid tones are thine! 
A golden lyre, 
With heart of fire, 
Thy mission is divine. 


THE NIGHTHAWK AND ITS WAYS 
BY C. L. CHAMBERLIN 


ITHOUT doubt many of the readers of 

Our Dumb Animals have seen the night- 
hawk, which is really not a hawk at all and does 
not greatly resemble one except in its quick 
flight when in pursuit of its food. You have 
noticed this dusky-gray bird, a trifle larger 
than a robin, flitting about hither and thither 
in the early evening, securing its food, the larger 
insects of the upper air. It is seldom seen except 
in the evening, although on rare occasions it 
will appear on dark cloudy afternoons. 

The nighthawk is a uniform dull-gray in 
color with a white spot on each wing. The male 
is further adorned by a white band across the 
tail. The color makes the bird extremely diffi- 
cult to distinguish at night except when it is 


Photograph from Audubon Society 
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flying and the body appears outlined azainst 
the sky. 

Although this bird always appears i: {light 
high up in the air, it lays its eggs in an, small 
depression on the ground, never taking the 
trouble to construct a nest. The two ¢rayish 
colored eggs are hardly visible and the a!sence 
of any nesting material renders the nest one of 
the most difficult of all to locate. The bird 
seeks a further protection for its nest by resort 
to that well-known trick of several specivs by 
fluttering from the nest when one approaches 
too near and half-flying, half-hopping away as 
if badly crippled. By this action it leads one 
to attempt to pick it up, but it always manages 
to keep just out of reach without making too 
great an effort till finally at a safe distance it 
rises and flies away entirely recovered from its 
apparent injuries. Unless one marks his posi- 
tion unusually well when the old bird first rises, 
it is very difficult to return to the place near 
which the eggs will be found. But one should 
not pay too close attention to the eggs or even 
the little birds after they are hatched, for the 
nighthawk possesses the most unusual trait 
of leaving the nest that has been handled and 
of carrying the eggs or young birds to a new 
location, using its great mouth for the purpose. 
The bird’s habit of seizing flying insects while 
in full flight itself and swallowing them while 
in motion requires a large mouth with which to 
make sure of its prey, and this bird is well 
fitted in that respect. 

As stated, the nighthawk rarely flies in day- 
light. One such flight was observed a few years 
ago on a rainy afternoon in mid-summer when 
suddenly a great flock, apparently numbering 
hundreds, appeared and flew across the sky from 
north to south and returned, making their well- 
known sudden side flights after insects but 
keeping largely in the one direction. After 
twice crossing the sky in this way they seemed 
to continue on and to disappear entirely from 
sight in the locality where observed. This 
flight in flocks is very unusual, as each bird 
seems to be looking after its own affairs even 
though a dozen or more be in sight at one time 
during a summer evening. 

The nighthawk somewhat resembles the whip- 
poor-will in size and color as well as in its habit 
of appearing only at night. By some people 
they are mistaken for the same bird, but by 
scientists they are classed in entirely different 
bird “families.” The whip-poor-will is not a 
bird of extended flight and is rarely seen to fly 
higher than the top rail of a wood-lot fence or 
into a low shrub. 

The only sound the nighthawk is capable of 
making is a sort of hiss or squeak and a deep, 
hollow sound likened to that produced by blow- 
ing across the mouth of a large empty bottle. 
It is an interesting bird to watch and a useful 
one in its habits of securing food. 


THE quail is perhaps the greatest weed de- 
stroyer of all the game birds. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if the quail is not more useful to man 
than any other bird. It is very nearly wholly 
beneficial. JaMEsS BucKLAND 


UNDER the rule of the monarchs of old Peru 
the birds were rigorously protected and the 
guano deposits carefully guarded. Three centu- 
ries later these protective measures materialized 
in a source of revenue to the country. Genera- 
tion after generation of sea-birds had placed 
on their breeding grounds deposits of guano 
which, in 1853, were estimated by the Peruvian 
authorities to be worth $620,000,000. 

James BucKLAND 
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THE SQUIRREL PEDESTRIAN 


_ (The following incident occured in Boston recently, and 
is related by an eye-witness. EDITOR.) 


What Bird Life Means to Us 


BY EL COMANCHO 


‘RD life, meaning the common wild birds 

with which every country boy is familiar, 
fron: the old black crow to the meadow-lark, 
blackbird, bobolink, and all the rest of the 
sonz-birds, is of much more value each year 
to ‘ne people of the United States than the 
bigest railroad system in the country. That 
may seem to be a pretty broad statement yet 
it falls far short of stating the actual facts. 

The agricultural department of the United 
States Government has kept tab on the birds, 
whet they do, what they eat every day in the 
year, and what their habits are, until now their 
lives are an open book. This work, done by 
the biological survey, has brought out some very 
astonishing things besides natural history, for 
it has been so thoroughly and so painstakingly 
done that not only is the list of foods for each 
bird for the entire year accurately tabulated 
but the average bulk amount of each kind of 
food is known so closely that values in dollars 
and cents can be reckoned, and thus the actual 
live value to the nation of each individual bird 
be easily computed. 

For forty years I have made it a part of my 
daily life to watch and to study all nature, and 
especially to study our common song-birds. 
This has given me a great volume of accurate 
information so that I have for years had a 
very good working idea of the value of birds 
as insect and weed seed destroyers. 

It remained for the biological survey, how- 
ever, to get these things down to scientific 
accuracy because, where I was only one man, 
they put hundreds of observers into the field 
and thus were able to carry on a system of 
espionage that covered every State in the Union 
simultaneously. In addition to this they were 
able to bring in expert scientific observers and 
laboratory men whose life business is the study 
of bugs, good, bad and indifferent. This sys- 
tem was organized and the laboratory men be- 
gan to examine the crops of birds sent in by 
hunters from all over the country. 

Immediately things began to happen; certain 
insects were found (in whole specimens and 
fragments) in the crops of many birds; certain 
other insects were found only in the crops of 
certain birds. Some crops contained only weed 
seeds of one kind or another; others contained 
a great mixture of seeds of various weeds, and 
many others contained both seeds and bugs. 

The strangest thing developed by this work 
was that robins and certain other birds, long 
accused of being fruit eaters and_ therefore 
detrimental to mankind, were absolutely 
cleared of the charge because their diet is almost 
entirely insects with only here and there a 
cherry! Every robin is entitled to the few 
cherries he eats because without him there 
would be no cherries for anybody, for he de- 
stroys the insects that destroy cherries and when 
he is in the cherry-tree he is eating more insects 
than cherries. 

Many other supposed-to-be-harmful birds 
were found to be just as helpful, and there is 
no guesswork about it now! 

The common Bob-White quail, killed all over 
the country for sport, is worth each year con- 
siderably more than his own weight in pure 
gold because he destroys harmful insects (like 
the potato-bug, chinch-bug, and others) enough 
to save more than the value of his own weight 
in gold in crops for the farmer. Remember 
that each and every quail is worth that for bug- 
destroying alone, to say nothing of the weed 


seeds he destroys on top of that, so the farmer 
with a flock of quails on his land should protect 
them because in doing so he is saving money 
for himself and the crop supply for all. 

If it were not for the common forked-tail 
swallow we could not raise a cotton crop in the 
United States, simply because the food of the 
swallow in its migrations over the cotton belt 
is the cotton boll weevil, and the bird eats the 
insect in the moth or egg laying stage, so he 
strikes at the weevil in his weakest spot. 

There is not one single wild bird of any species 
(not even excepting hawks and owls long killed 
on sight by everybody) but what is of very 
great value to man, and every man, woman and 
child should protect every bird because it means 
a tremendous crop increase to us all. 


A STRANGE CHINESE CUSTOM 


MONG the many extraordinary customs 

of the Chinese is that of banding years 
together in groups of twelve, called “cycles,” 
and naming each year of the series after some 
animal. Thus, the first year of a new cycle is 
the year of the rat, the second the year of the 
ox, the third the year of the tiger. Every 
Chinese born in the year of the rat belongs to 
the Order of the Rat, and so on, says London 
Tit-Bits. The animal class of every Chinese 
man and woman is thus recorded, and is held 
to be of great importance in foretelling the 
future. 


BY LOUELLA C. POOLE 


FROM the Old Granary’s green retreat 
He nimbly hopped to join the throng 

Crowding the city’s thoroughfare, 

And with bright eyes and fearless air 
He picked his way along. 


And faces stern relaxed in smiles, 

Eyes soflened: none would least disturb 
Or hinder him, watching the mite 
Hurry along — his way by right — 

To reach the pavement’s curb. 


And there, to let the autos pass, 
He waited calmly with the rest, 

His fluffy tail, erect, oulspread 

Like an umbrella o’er his head, 
His paws pressed to his breast! 


The noisy stream of traffic ceased: 
Then swiftly o’er the crossing ran — 

Adown the Common’s graveled mall, 

To shelter in the elm trees tall — 
This small pedestrian. 


’Twas but a trifling incident, 
But oh, how much it seemed to say — 
This tiny squirrel’s fearlessness 
Amid the throng, its din and press — 
His claim to right of way! 


Did it not give a glimpse, perhaps, 
Into the busy public’s heart — 


BIRD-HOUSES AT DREAMWOLD, THOMAS W. 


LAWSON’S ESTATE AT EGYPT, MASSACHUSETTS 


This kind regard for one so frail, 
This little chap with bushy tail, 
Upon the crowded mart? 


ANIMAL LIFE IN JULY 


HERE may come, rarely, a chill and windy 
day in July when the button-bushes, sur- 
rounded by wind-blown bees and millers, scatter 
their flowers in fragments over the pond, and 
when the “k-tung” of the green frog and the 
harsh rattle of the kingfisher seem in keeping. 
There may be days of thunder showers when 
in the pause of the storm a medley of song- 
sparrow notes jingles from the shrubbery along 
the brook, and woodcock, meadow-lark and 
quail call from cornfield or meadow. 


But for the most part July brings a hot air 
heavy with the fragrance of summer fields. 
Blue haze‘ envelops the distant hills and gradu- 
ally diminishes over the nearer country to the 
distinctness of the immediate vicinity. Banks 
of white clouds are motionless. Except for an 
occasional mysterious rocking of a near leaf, 
the air seems breathless. The sun is intense in 
the dry pasture where orange-red lilies are 
boldly grouped with purple-red spires of hard- 
hack. Indigo bunting and red-eyed vireo sing 
from tall trees; brown thrashers dust themselves 
in the road; sparrows hunt for grasshoppers over 
heaps of cut hay in the meadow. 

Even the river looks hot at"high noon. Senti- 
nel growths of Joe-Pye weed and lower swamp 
milkweeds bow their purplish flower tops and 
droop their leaves. Red damsel-flies with folded 
wings sit for hours on the unshaded green of lily 
pads or pickerel weed, while shining black 
whirligig beetles belie their names and rest 
motionless on the water. Birds are hiding; 
animals in fur coats have found cool retreats. 
There is quiet, except for the raspings of meadow 
grasshoppers and the loud noon day calls of the 
cicadas. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
except when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. We do not 
wish to consider manuscripts of over 1200 words in length. 


PRODUCING DIRECTORS OF MOTION 
PICTURES WARNED AGAINST 
CRUELTY 


S the result of our correspondence with the 

National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, as outlined in the June number of 
Our Dumb Animals, that Board has issued and 
circulated among all the producing directors 
the following 


BuLLetin To Motion Picture Directors WHO 
Use ANIMALS IN PICTURES 


At the request of the American Humane 
Education Society, The National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures brings to the attention 
of producing directors the importance of care- 
ful treatment of animals used in their pro- 
ductions. Cruelty or brutality in making 
animals perform in the way desired should be 
carefully avoided. Apparent cruelty to animals 
recorded from time to time on the motion picture 
screen has led to severe criticism of the methods 
occasionally employed. The American public 
revolt at the idea of cruelty to dumb beasts. 
No picture in which there is a suggestion of such 
cruelty has been passed by The National Board, 
nor will the Board ever in the future pass such 
a film. The condemnation of such pictures in 
the past has resulted in their entire withdrawal 
from the market by the manufacturers, thus 
causing them a loss of time and money, due to 
the misdirected work of some producing directors. 

The National Board takes this occasion to 
emphasize that in the future it will continue to 
be watchful for incidents in pictures which in- 
dicate that animals have been ill-treated. It 
will eliminate such scenes as in its opinion 
would shock the sensibilities of motion picture 
audiences or appeal to the morbidity of indi- 
viduals who desire to witness this sort of thing. 


In accordance with the growing criticism of 
the cruelty by which animals are sometimes 
undoubtedly forced to act their part in motion 
pictures, The National Board wishes to impress 
motion picture directors with the fallacy of 
putting time, energy and money into a phase 
of production which is sure at no distant time, 
if persisted in, to redound to the industry’s 
discredit. We advise, therefore, that when 
animals are used in pictures for dramatic or 
educational purposes, no means be employed 
that will conflict with ideas of humanity and 
fair treatment. The National Board’s position 
in this matter will be also effective in regard to 
the usage of horses, cattle and all domestic 
animals in ordinary motion picture productions. 
— Tue Nationat Boarp or Review or Motion 
Pictures. 


ONE MAN’S WORK 


OUR years ago we began to receive letters 

from a man, at that time wholly unknown 
to us, urging the publication broadcast, by 
every possible means, of the simple appeal, 
“Be Kind to Animals!’’ He was willing to stand 
behind his plea with a liberal hand. The letters 
kept coming. The request was reiterated. 
He was not to be denied. We knew nothing of 
him except that the love of animals was a 
passion-of his heart. At last we began to give 
the words a prominent place in Our Dumb 
Animals. We had thousands of metal signs 
bearing the words, “Be Kind to Animals” 
made, and scores of large business concerns 
in Boston and other cities put these signs on 
their wagons. Then pennants were made by 
the thousands, carrying the same call to all 
who should see them. Then buttons were 
manufactured by the hundreds of thousands, 
not only in English, but in French and Spanish, 
and even in the language of a South African 
people. These went everywhere. 

At last the subject was brought before the 
annual gathering of all the humane societies of 
the country at the yearly convention of the 
American Humane Association. and a _ resolu- 
tion was passed that a week should be set apart 
each year to be observed as ‘‘ Be Kind to Animals 
Week.” In May, 1915, occurred the first obser- 
vation of such a week. It proved far more 
general than we dared hope. This year it has 
spread over the entire country. With it has 
been joined ‘Humane Sunday,” hundreds of 
ministers calling attention to the claims upon 
their hearers of the animal world for just and 
kind treatment. The newspapers have gener- 
ously given space to the sentiment and the cause 
behind it. Many of the leading dailies have 
had editorials upon the theme. It looks as 
though this “Be Kind to Animals Week” had 
already become a national affair, more and more 
widely to be observed each year. 

The man who suggested it, whose persistency 
and zeal never flagged, who is he? He will not 
let us tell his name. Let this suffice; he is a 
man with a heart so Christian and so full of 
the milk of human kindness, that his gifts are 
steadily flowing out to minister not only to 
defenseless animals but to the orphan and the 
friendless. As he reads the great bundle of 
newspaper clippings we have sent him from 
East and West and North and South, telling 
how this ‘‘Be Kind to Animals Week” has been 
celebrated far and near, there must surely come 
to him a deep consciousness of reward and joy. 


FRESH WATER FOR ANIMALS 


UMANE people can save animals from a 

great deal of suffering by placing a tank, 
tub or bucket of water in front of their residences 
or places of business in summer, where horses, 
dogs and cats can quench their thirst. This 
humane idea may be practised in cities, towns, 
and villages all over the United States, especially 
where the fountains are few in number or un- 
fortunately closed, or in towns not supplied with 
fountains or running water. Not only will the 
animals benefit by such acts of kindness, but 
the presence of the water supply in front of the 
buildings will stamp the occupants as humane 
people. You will feel well repaid by carrying out 
this idea. TRY IT! 


“My first wish is —to see the whole world 
in peace and the inhabitants of it as one band 
of brothers, striving who should contribute most 
to the happiness of mankind.”” WasHIncTon 


SHOULD BE TRUE OF EVERY Cry 


E have just read that, according ‘» an 

order issued by Chief of Police '). F, 
Wills, every police officer in the city of D -atur, 
Illinois, is now a humane officer, and hereafter 
anyone found using a horse that is un: for 
service or in any other manner being cr:iel to 
animals will be promptly arrested and prose- 
cuted. Persons knowing of cases of crus\ty to 
animals are to report to the police an! the 
necessary steps will be taken to stop it. 

Why should not our anti-cruelty laws be as 
faithfully enforced by all police officers in every 
city as the laws against theft and drunkenness 
and disturbing the peace? Many of our Boston 
police are zealous in the protection of animals 
from cruelty. For years every member of the 
entire force has received each month a copy of 
Our Dumb Animals. F.FLR. 


A ROAD FOR THE HORSE 


HE Rider and Driver, always faithful to 

the horse and his interests, reprints the 
following from a recent issue of the New York 
Herald: 

“‘In the State-wide movement for good roads, 
that are good for horses as well as motor vehicles 
horse-owners and automobilists in this city are 
joining hands to provide a place for driving 
horses in Central Park. 

“It is purposed to construct a new drive 
exclusively for automobiles as near as possible 
to the outside walls of the Park, avoiding all 
grade crossings, and then restore the east and 
west driveways, together with some of the 
transverse roads, to their original use for horse- 
drawn pleasure vehicles and riding horses.” 

Boston could well follow the example of 
New York in providing some place, besides the 
distant speedway, where lovers of the horse could 
drive with pleasure. F.H.R. 


BEDDING THE HORSE 


HE Boston Work-Horse Relief Association 

most justly makes a plea for proper bed- 
ding for the horse. It finds in many stables the 
most thoughtless indifference with regard to this 
matter. Not only should the horse be given at 
night a good comfortable stall in which to lie 
down, but when standing by day in the stable 
he should be well bedded. The majority of 
horses, if standing anywhere except upon a 
hard floor, will lie down in the daytime, thus 
greatly resting their legs and feet. It would 
seem that owners would recognize the saving 
to the horse that results from this opportunity 
to relieve the legs and feet from strain and 
weariness, and see the economy to themselves 
in always keeping their stalls comfortably 
bedded. Let the man who thinks his horses 
will not lie down in the daytime if they get a 
chance, try the experiment. It will be money 
in his pocket and an act of kindness and justice 
toward his silent partnerin business. F.H.R. 


SCATTER SEEDS OF KINDNESS 


CATTER seeds of kindness while on your 

vacation by talking of your regard for 
animal life and giving some actual expression 
of it. This may be the means of softening 
many a hard heart. 


“IN MEMORY OF MY PET CAT” 


WE have received from one of our subscribers 
five dollars for the watering of horses in Boston 
during the summer, “In memory of my pet cat.” 
This is an appropriate and practical way of re- 
membering one’s pets. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
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MONTHLY REPORT 
Animals examined 


Veterinarians 


2918 
Number of prosecutions.............. 29 
Number of convictions .............. 27 
Horses taken from work............. 147 
Horses humanely destroyed.......... 113 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

examined 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges receipt 
of $25 (additional) from estate of Col. F. S. Rich- 
ardson of North Adams. 

It has received gifts of $100 from H. F.; 
$75 from Mrs. J. L. G. “in memory of Lady 
Betty, Dolly and Pluto”; and $35 “‘in memory 
of Kittie Wink and Patty Boy”’; $50 each from 
Mrs. M. B. C. and Mrs. W. W. W.; $28.58 
from E. T. P.; $25 from Mrs. L. L.; $25 from 
Mrs. W. F. C. “for friends in Taunton’’; $20 
from E. M. B.; and $57.91, interest. 


The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges a bequest of $1354.77 from 
Catharine N. Scott of Pulaski, Pennsylvania. 
It has received $181.46 from a co-worker for 
the distribution of humane literature; $100 
from Miss L. F. C. (in memory of her sister); 
25 from a New York friend for China; and 

- $363.87, interest. 

Boston, June 13, 1916. 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
tial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
Stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, .p.c., v.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.™.p., 
Assistant Chief Veterinarian 


D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. Visiti 
Cc. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. V, ung 
T. B. McDONALD, p.v.s. } 


Treatment for sick or injured animals 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 
Small Pet Boarding Department 
Under direct oversight of the Doctors of 
the Hospital 


Address 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Telephone, Brookline 6100 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Cases entered ....... 236 


266 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915 
Free Dispensary cases ................ 


OUR SMALL AMBULANCE 


HE Angell Memorial Animal Hospital has 
just been the recipient of another generous 
gift. Learning of our need of an ambulance for 
small animals, Mrs. Edmund T. Pratt, of Boston, 
has most kindly ordered one at her own expense. 
On an automobile chassis will be built a hand- 
some body, with the interior properly arranged 
to meet the needs of carrying, as necessity de- 
mands, those sick and injured small animals, to 
minister to which we are so often called. An 
extension ladder will be provided for the ambu- 
lance in order that animals may be rescued from 
trees and other perilous positions. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges with heart- 
iest appreciation this welcome gift of Mrs. 
Pratt. A photograph of the new ambulance 
will appear in the near future in Our Dumb 
Animals. F.H.R. 


THE BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARADE 


HE Boston Work-borse Relief Association 

held its fourteenth annual parade on May 
30, before many thousands of spectators who 
take pleasure and pride in noting each year the 
condition of so many of the working horses, 
and in honoring their drivers and owners in 
annual exhibition. The total number of entries 
this year was 1094, with 486 firms represented. 
Prizes awarded to horses totaled 541; there 
were 366 drivers’ badges conferred and 27 prizes 
presented to veteran drivers. The Association 
has accomplished a great deal in behalf of the 
horse and has the confidence and support of a 
large constituency. 


THE VACATION HOME 


“Be Kind to Animals” 


Gift Shop, at 186 Washington Street, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, will work along lines dur- 
ing the summer months to ensure a wholly new 
stock of articles in the early fall; much has been 
sold and there have been many very attractive, 
dainty donations received; a lot are now on 
hand; they come and go constantly. We thank 
those who have so thoughtfully helped in raising 
the 

Vacation Home Fund, 

regretting our inability to say as yet, ‘‘ the Farm 
is ours,” for, as warm weather approaches, 
every one interested knows how glorious it 
must be for the tired horses to roam and roll in 
pasture-lands, to be relieved from the hot collar, 
the dragging load, away from the pitiless city 
streets — to have a Vacation, just like people. 

The Fund fas grown in the few months in 
which work has been done, but we are not yet 
ready, and with the Vacation season at hand, we 
ask all friends, and particularly ALL who will 
have surcease from labor, to remember the cause 
for which we toil, and to give of their store, 
each according to his means and generosity. 


Band of Mercy 


The Vacation Home Band of Mercy came into 
being almost spontaneously, through May. 
Several times boys would ask, ‘* Where can we 
join a Band of Mercy?” and Mrs. Warner, 
crowded almost to the limit with other work, 
at last said she would start one, little thinking 
she would phone, as we go to press, ‘‘ the Vaca- 
tion Home Band of Mercy has 500 members.”’ 

Some of the boys and girls are forming little 
clubs and are selling things and saving their 
pennies and planning how they can help upbuild 
the Fund, and are gleefully counting the time 
when of a holiday they may go to the farm and 
care for the horses.” 

These Brookline members would like to ask 
all members of Bands everywhere to send just 
one cent each, that all Band of Mercy children, 
no matter where they live, may know, they, too, 
helped in the Vacation Home Fund. 

The Krinklet tea cake cutter, with recipes for 
making them, may be had for $1.25 by mail. 
The Krinklets are delicious, cost littte to make, 
as compared with store-purchased goods, and 
they are different. 

The inside Clothesline Reel, with 30 feet of 
line, is convenient all the time; rolls into 3 x 1} 
inches of wall space; is wholly out of the way; 
always ready; always clean; costs only 25 
cents, by mail anywhere. 

When your subscriptions expire, remember 
they may be renewed via the Gift Shop, for 
these publications: Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper's Bazar, Our Dumb Animals, The Country 
Genileman, The Craftsman, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

The Mile o’ Dimes for the horses 
That over our pavements pass ; 

The Mile o’ Dimes will send them. 
To roll in the rich green grass. 

As to all matters herewith, address, Mrs. 
Estelle Tyler Warner, 386 Washington Street, 
Brookline, Mass. (Telephone, Brookline 6756-W); 
or Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston (Telephone, Brookline 6100). 


‘““BE KIND TO ANIMALS.” 


CAUTION —“ Doctah, how’s de ,way t’ treat 
a mule dat’s got distempah?”’ 
“You bettah treat him wif respect.’” — Puck. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Dbumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 

P. O. Address, Fenway Station 

For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 

ties and for prices of literature, see back pages. 

Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
ALFRED BowpitTcH LauRENCE Minot 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia ZulaicaC. . . Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder. . . . Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 

Bands of Mercy en Europe Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D.C. 


IN OHIO 


MONG the enthusiastic workers in the 

humane educational field in Ohio is Miss 
Katherine Nye of Marietta, secretary of the 
Washington County Humane Society of that 
State. Miss Nye has given many addresses 
before societies, clubs and schools, using effec- 
tively a choice set of stereopticon slides. She 
has just been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on “Conservation of Animals of Field 
and Forest” in southwestern Ohio by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. F.H.R. 


THINK OF YOUR PETS 


HEN you go away for the summer, do 
not abandon your pets to suffer and 
perhaps starve. If impossible to take them 


away with you, be sure to leave them with some 
responsible person to be cared for. Your va- 
cation will be the more enjoyable if you can 
feel that they are well. provided for. Wantonly 
to abandon them is not only cruel but is a 
VIOLATION OF THE LAW. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN CHINA 


S the result of our correspondence with the 

Christian Literature Society for China, 
located at Shanghai, we learn that there is 
published in that city, by the China Sunday 
School Union, a magazine for children, a part of 
which is devoted to inculcating the principles of 
kindness to animals. The Shanghai S. P. C. A. 
pays ,each month for two hundred copies of 
this magazine to be distributed among the poor 
children in the schools of that city. Further- 
more, Mrs. D. MacGillivray, the editor of this 
children’s paper, writes us that she has trans- 
lated and adapted into Chinese “Beautiful 
Joe,” which has sold well, a second edition 
now being in the press, and that the Shanghai 
society has also bought many copies of it for 
free circulation. 

We have just written Mrs. MacGillivray that 
the American Humane Education Society will 
pay for two hundred copies a month of the 
magazine to be used to the best advantage, and 
we have also sent her the sixty dollars given 
us for work in China, which she will expend in 
translating and publishing such of our humane 
leaflets as shall commend themselves to her as 
best suited to that Eastern country. In addi- 
tion to sending copies of all our publications 
we are forwarding a quantity of the cuts that 
have been used in Our Dumb Animals. These 
will help to add attractiveness to the Chinese 
monthly. 

We are also in correspondence with five other 
large missionary organizations in foreign lands, 
and hope, through their cooperation, to be able 
to extend very greatly our humane education 
work in these distant fields. All this came 
through the suggestion of one of our loyal 
friends and generous contributors. The promise 
of large results by means of these channels 
already open is most gratifying. Any gifts for 
this foreign work will be carefully devoted to 
that purpose. F.H.R. 


ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


EADERS of Shakespeare, familiar with 

“Cymbeline,” will recall the words of the 
queen when, speaking of the “poisonous com- 
pounds” she seeks from Cornelius, the physician, 
she says, 

“T will try the forces 

Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human), 
To try the vigor of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 
Their several virtues, and effects.” 
The physician replies, 
.Your highness 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart; 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
Both noisome and infectious.” 


In the Chiswick edition of Shakespeare, 
published in 1826, Johnson remarks, in a note 
on this passage, “This thought would probably 
have been more amplified, had our author lived 
to be shocked with such experiments as have 
been published in later times, by a race of men 
who have practised tortures without pity, and 
related them without shame, and are yet suffered 
to erect their heads among human beings.” 


F.H.R. 


THE director of the Zodlogical Gardens was 
on his holiday. He received a note from 
his chief assistant, which closed thus: ‘The 
chimpanzee seems to be pining for a com- 
panion. What shall we do until you return?” 


BIG MEETING AT CINCINNAT} 


HE fortieth annual meeting of the Ani. rican 

Humane Association, in connection with 
which it is planned to conduct a large educational 
propaganda, will be at Cincinnati, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1916. One of the features 
will be a public meeting at which the school 
children of Cincinnati will be invited to see an 
exhibition of humane slides and movin, pic- 
tures and to listen to an address by Dr. H. 
Elmer Gilchrist, lecturer of the American 
S. P. C. A., New York. The local Chamber of 
Commerce is working with the Ohio Humane 
Society to insure the success of the convention. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 


HE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 

New York State Convention of Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and 
Animals will be at Watertown, September 20 
and 21, 1916. Under the able presidency of 
Frederick L. Dutcher, Esq., of Rochester, the 
Convention is sure to be of unusual interest 
to our humane friends in the Empire State, 
and we trust that all who can do so will make 
their plans to attend. 


A HAPPY TRIBUTE 


NE of the happiest compliments ever paid 
to Gladstone was Lord Houghton’s. 
“T haven’t seen you for ages. I live the life 
of a dog,” said the hard-working statesman. 
“Yes,” said Lord Houghton, “of a St. Ber- 
nard, the savior of men.” 


WEAR a “Be Kind to Animals” pin when 
you go out of the city for your vacation, and 
use your efforts to further the “BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS” campaign at every oppor- 
tunity. 

OUR FILM IN DEMAND 


HE moving picture film, representing the 

work of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which was 
taken several years ago and has been shown in 
many of the theaters of the State, has been 
called for recently for exhibition in Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Chicago Heights, Illinois; Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia; and Carrollton, Ken- 
tucky. Humane societies and _ individuals 
generally are beginning to recognize that the 
use of moving pictures is one of the very best 
ways in which to inform the public and cause 
them to appreciate the work in behalf of ani- 
mal protection. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay to the donor for life a reasonable 
tate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount 
of the annuity will necessarily depend upon the 
age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, to whom are entrusted the 
care and management of our invested funds, are 
a guaranty of the security of such an invest- 


ment. Persons of comparatively small means. 


may by this arrangement obtain a better income 
for life than could be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while avoid- 
ing the risks and waste of a will contest, and 
ultimately promoting the cause of the dumb 
animals. The Societies solicit correspondence 
and will be glad to furnish all further details. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS te 


Ministers “Open Their Mouths for the Dumb” 


Thousands of ‘“‘humane”’ sermons were preached in the pulpits of America on Humane Sunday, May 21, 
1916. Here are extracts from a few of them 


Rev. Francis W. Holden, Unitarian, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts 

If our religion does not exert an influence for 
good, then of what value is the religion? People 
are known just by the way they treat our beasts. 
Knowing something of human nature one can- 
not expect kindness from the one that is not 
kind to his beast. The man a dog will not trust 
you had better not class as your friend, for the 
animal instinct is strong. 

George T. Angell spoke for those who could 
not speak for themselves. We have learned that 
the song-birds are our friends and have laws for 
their protection. The commercial world wanted 
the song-birds, but Massachusetts said they 
must be preserved. The woman who wears a 
bird on her hat cannot be considered a patriotic 
citizen. 


Rev. Robert Atkinson, Presbyterian, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts 

We are following some distance after the 
divine law. Inhumanity is scored by our legis- 
lation. Rightly so. Hell yawns for the man 
who has no pity. Read the story of the great 
judgment in Matt. xxv:31-46 if you don’t be-. 
lieve me. The unfeeling go to their own place. 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn.”’ And his inhumanity to the 
brutes will be weighed against him. Think of 
the hundreds of thousands of horses, mestly 
shipped from America, slaughtered on Europe’s 
battle-fields! 

Beware of this spirit of cruelty! Beware of 
inhumane feeling! It is exhibited in your shows, 
paraded in your comic supplements, permitted in 
your industries, appears in some of your sports, 
makes a riot in your streets and is condoned 
even by your authorities and in your courts. 
Ceasing to be merciful, we put ourselves beyond 
the pale of God’s mercy. 


Rev. J. Franklin Babb, Congregational, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts 


We are glad today to speak a word for the 
horse, for man has no better friend than the 
one that has carried him across the continent, 
broken his fields, garnered his harvests and 
cleared the acres for his home. The life of the 
horse and his master are so intermingled that it 
is difficult to think of them apart. 

Horses are very human. They are dependent 
for happiness on the tone we use in speaking 
to them more than we realize. A sensitive 
horse will quiver at a harsh tone and show 
pleasure when he is spoken to in a low, caress- 
ing cadence; he does not like to be shouted at. 

Be kind in your speech to everyone, man and 
beast. A horse hates to have a person about 
who makes quick and unexpected movements or 
one that hits at him with brush and hand; he 
wants self-controlled owners and friends. 

Many men overload a horse because he is 
strong, able and honest, and has a brave heart. 
They pile on pound after pound and then watch 
as the faithful beast pulls his heart out trying 
to start the load. Be sensible and never give a 
horse or a man more than he is able to carry or 
pull. The comfort and health of a horse should 
never be endangered by fashion or the demands 
of the social world. I recall the days when 
fashionable idiots cut the tails off their horses 
because they thought it improved the looks of 
their driving teams. We had to fight that 
horses might have tails. 


Rev. Roland D. Sawyer, Congregational, Ware, 
Massachusetts 

“O Lord, thou preservest man and _ beast, 
how precious is thy loving-kindness, O God.” 
— Psalm 36:6 —7. 

The writer of this text puts man and beast 
together as being equally recipients of God’s 
loving-kindness, and all the great leaders of the 
race have felt the same way about it. Moses 
and the Hebrew Prophets enjoined humane 
treatment toward the animals that were such 
an aid to the people of their day. Jesus taught 
kindness to everything that lives, and St. 
Francis, George Fox, John Wesley, Channing 
and many lesser figures in the world of Chris- 
tianity have followed Jesus in thus teaching. 
Pagan religious founders like Confucius and 
Guatama have taught the same humane treat- 
ment toward animals, and Rousseau, Burns, 
Franklin, Thoreau, Tolstoy, Stevenson, Wash- 
ington, Humboldt, Lincoln, Webster, Jefferson, 
and Lee are a few of the great men in the world’s 
history, each of whom left some word or act 
to us, teaching us to be kind to animals. The 
person who is not kind to the animal world is 
setting his face against the teachings of reli- 
gion and of the wise and noble men in all ages of 
civilized life. 

Rev. Leroy L. Daniel, Presbyterian, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

The fact that 243,000 children and almost 
3,000,000 animals were cared for in some man- 
ner by humane agencies, and these societies 
prosecuted more than 38,000 cases for cruelty 
either to children or animals, reveals to us that 
there is a lot to be done along this line; that 
conditions are bad in many places; that there 
are wrongs to be redressed; that helpless lives 
are being improperly treated that have not been 
brought to the attention of these humane socie- 
ties, or have not been reached or helped because 
the present force has not been strong or exten- 
sive enough. 

Teaching the children and older ones the life 
and spirit that must be back of charity and 
kindness, to be the motive power in bringing 
forth and carrying out these principles — the 
spirit of God — is the thing of first importance. 


Rev. C. Harold Clerk, Methodist Episcopal, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

In creation God gave man dominion over 
the animal world. All power and dominion 
is a trust to be administered and man is re- 
sponsible to the Almighty. This gift of power 
to man is to be used, never abused. The Holy 
Bible says a righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beast. A righteous man is one who not 
only maintains right relations with God but 
also with his fellows and God’s creation. .. . 


ONE OF GOD’S CREATURES 


Common appreciation and gratitude sug- 
gest the exercise of care and kindness to animals. 
It has been only within the last century that 
organized effort has been made to protect these 
valuable friends and aids to mankind. Every 
righteous man should count it a public duty to 
back all humanitarian societies in securing 
legislation and by creating public opinion for 
its enforcement. One cannot read the story 
of the heroic fight to secure laws for the pro- 
tection of animals in transit, at the stock-yards 
and in the slaughter-houses, without thanking 
God that some one cared enough to make the 
struggle and pay the price. All honor to these 
noble men and women! .. . 

In our Sunday-schools and public schools 
must be laid the foundations for our coming 
generations. Let these teach the lessons of 
humanity to the youth and there will be less 
cruelty to poor dumb animals who must suffer 
silently, and a strong public spirit will be aroused 
to demand in no uncertain voice the proper legal 
protection of the helpless. 


Rev. E. A. Penick, Episcopal, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

This beautiful religion seems to have dropped 
down from the clouds, and you and I must 
learn how to teach it and by next Humane 
Sunday we will have accomplished something. 


Dean James A. Tancock, Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

God knows all life. He knows the life of 
the animal world, how they are fed and 
sheltered and protected. Nothing is hid from 
him. He has a care for all of life; it is of value 
to him, and he is deeply interested in it. 

Humanity has become the badge of modern 
civilization. It is one of the last and most 
conspicuous tokens of man’s spiritual progress. 
The conscience of the race is getting more and 
more awakened, people are becoming more and 
more thoughtful and tender and considerate, 
and will become more so as they become more 
truly Christian. 

The humane society is a practical expres- 
sion on the part of Christians seeking to redress 
human wrongs. 


Dr. Frank K. Baker, Methodist Episcopal, Pacific 
Grove, California 

This pleading today for kindly treatment 
of all living creatures, and their protection 
from cruel usage, is no mawkish sentiment, 
but a great need. It is not a question of 
the worthiness or unworthiness of the object, 
but of the disposition of the individual. If 
one is kind and compassionate he will show it 
to man and beast. Human nature is such that 
we need a Humane Sunday to call our atten- 
tion to the need for protection for suffering 
and hapless children, and for unfortunate 
animals. 

Let the pulpit, the home and the school 
teach Christian ethics. Make humane educa- 
tion the part of every child’s training. Jesus, 
the Prince of Peace, looks with no pleasure or 
approval upon all this multiplying and manu- 
facturing of implements with which to slay 
and kill men made in the likeness of God. 
Adorn the walls of our homes and schools with 
the motto: “Kindness to every living crea- 
ture.’ Let us bear in mind the human race 
advances only as it regards the rights of others, 
especially of the weak. 
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NE of the most interesting species of 

aquatic insects is here shown in Figure 1; 
it represents a specimen of our Giant Water- 
bug (Belostoma americanum) — a fierce, greedy, 
and carnivorous giant among the true bugs. 
Indeed, the various species of this family (Be- 
lostomidz) are the largest true bugs we have 
any knowledge of at the present time. When I 
say bugs, I use the word in an entomological 
sense. Many people call some insects “bugs” 
that are not bugs at all, as for example the 
“June bug,”’ which is not a bug but a beetle; 
moreover, it puts in an appearance in May, and 
therefore it should properly be called a May 
beetle. In the Brazilian insect fauna there is a 
Giant Water-bug that measures no less than 
four inches in length; he must be a_ perfect 
terror to the small fish, aquatic insects, and other 
life forms in the pools and ponds throughout 
the range of his habitat. 

Few people would know much about our 
Giant Water-bugs, were it not for the fact 
that, sometime during early summer of certain 
years, they come out of the water, often in 
immense swarms. In flying over the streets of 
the near-by city they are attracted by the arc- 
lights, or even by some of the gas-lamps, falling 
in hundreds to the side-walks, where they are 
crushed under the feet of the passers-by; I 
have seen the pavements under some of the 
arc-lights in Washington actually slippery with 
their crushed bodies. Figure 1 gives a Giant 
Water-bug viewed directly from above. It 
has six legs, as have all true insects. The group 
is known as the Herapoda; and, notwithstand- 
ing the great diversity of the form of the various 
species shown in my illustration — belonging, 
as they do in most instances, to widely separated 
families — they all possess six legs, three upon 
either side. In the case of the dragon-fly coming 
out of its shell (Fig. 8), some may say that it 
has but four legs. Well, only four are in sight; 
but the posterior pair has not yet been with- 
drawn from its case. This pair is now in the 
process of peeling, which causes that of the 
nymph to be drawn up close to its body; thus 
it is out of sight in the shadow, making it appear 
as though it, too, had but four. 

The Giant Water-bugs have large, bulging 
eyes, overlapping wings or rather wing-covers, 
and very perfect wings. These allow them to 
fly even better than many beetles, and they 
travel by powerful flight from one body of 
water to another, or, as I say, to meet their 
death by hundreds at the electric lights of the 
city. Adults of this species are of a uniform 
medium tan brown, while the subadults and 
young are green —a pale green at that. The 
female lays her eggs in a mass, to the number 
of an hundred or more, in the vegetation at the 
edge of the pool or pond, and, in not a few cases, 
in)the water. The anterior pair of limbs are 
fashioned for the purpose of grasping their prey, 
while the two hinder pairs are for swimming, 
and good swimmers these big water-bugs are. 

Another of our native species of Giant Water- 
bug is known under the scientific name of 
Benacus griseus, and of this insect Uhler says: 
“It is the facile master of the ponds and estu- 
aries'of the tidal creeks and rivers of the Atlantic 
States. Developing in the quiet pools, secreting 
itself beneath stones or rubbish, it watches the 
approach of a Pomotis, mud-minnow, frog, or 
other small-sized tenant of the water, when it 
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Photograph from original drawing by the author. 


darts with sudden rapidity upon its unprepared 
victim, grasps the creature with its strong, 
clasping fore legs, plunges its deadly beak deep 
into the flesh, and proceeds with the utmost 
coolness to leisurely suck its blood. A copious 
supply of saliva is poured into the wound, and 
no doubt aids in producing the paralysis which 
so speedily follows its puncture in small crea- 
tures.” There are about fifty species of these 
insects known, half of which occur in the United 
States. It is most remarkable that not a full 
life-history of any one of these species has yet 
been published or perhaps even written. The 
habits of many of them are extremely curious, 
and doubtless the entomologists of the future 
will describe many of them for the students of 
generations to come. 


stream, we may see upwards of an hundred or 
more of these hard, shiny, black or bronzy- 
brown, oval fellows, skimming about in a 
deliberate way on the surface of the water. 
The slightest disturbance, however, will startle 
them, and away they go, zig-zagging about in 
all directions, in the most confusing manner 
possible. Upon catching a specimen with a 
dip-net, we may observe its long, slender pair 
of front legs, and its two pairs of shori and 
flattened middle and hinder ones. It emits an 
unpleasant odor, apparently coming from a 
peculiar, milky fluid which the irritated insect 
gives out upon thus having the even tenor of its 
way so unceremoniously interrupted. When we 
come to study the eyes of one of these insects, 
we note that each is placed in the thin line of 
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The insect I have shown in Figure 3 repre- 
sents a Stilt-bug (Jalysus spinosus), which is 
not an aquatic insect at all, but a small, slug- 
gish, terrestrial form that lives in the grass 
and among the bushes. Dr. L. O. Howard, in 
his work “The Insect Book,” gives this figure 
as representing a “Marsh Treader” (Lim- 
nobates lineata), which is an error, although his 
description of a Marsh Treader is correct (p. 
282). This particular insect is correctly figured 
by Cragin in her book on “Our Insect Friends 
and Foes’’ (p. 222). It is the only species 
occurring in the United States, and very little 
is known about it. Specimens may be found in 
stagnant pools, where it is seen crawling about 
in the soft mud or even in the water. It lacks 
hind wings, and the entire insect measures 


hardly half an inch in length. Usually we can’ 


at once recognize it by its exceptionally long 
head and slender, elongated legs. 

Perhaps no species of our aquatic insects is 
more familiar to us than the “skating-bug,” 
or, as it is sometimes called, the ‘“ whirligig,” 
which is here shown in Figure 4. Skating-bugs 
belong to the great Order of the Coleoptera or 
‘“‘Sheath-wings,” so that, strictly speaking, 
they are water-beetles and not bugs at all. 
Every child in this part of the country knows 
them well. Sometimes, in a quiet nook of a 


the side of the head, enabling its owner to 
constantly look either directly up or down, which 
it is very essential that it should do as a surface 
skimmer on the water. Skaters can also fly 
well, and frequently thus pass from one stream 
to another. They are feeders upon such small 
insects as they can capture on the surface of 
the stream where they live; then, too, as these 
fellows are good divers, they may take in a 
few under water, though I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they usually dive in order to escape 
their enemies. We have placed these interesting 
little creatures in a family Gyrinidz, and they 
certainly are masters in the art of gyrating. 
While watching the skating of these small 
beetles, our attention is called to another curi- 
ous chap, which likewise delights in skimming 
about over the surface of the pond or stream 
where we stand; these are ‘‘ Water-striders,” 
like specimen I have shown in Figure 7. They 
all belong to the Hydrobatide, and the large 
variety has been called Hydrotrechus conformis, 
but most country children are satisfied to call 
them simply “‘skippers.”” Note that the front 
pair of legs are much shortened up, while the 
remaining two pairs are much longer. As in 
the case of the “‘skaters,” these “striders’’ may 
often be found living in swarms, sometimes as 
many as fifty or sixty together. Really, there 
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are many different forms of these striders 
arrsaged in several subfamilies; there is even 
an oceanic species which is common in the 
Sargasso Sea, and great storms often carry these 
to our Atlantic shores. If we catch a few striders, 
which it is not easy to do, we will find that some 
are wingless while others can fly well, and all 
have long antenne, prominent eyes, and a 
stout beak protruding from the head in front. 
They appear early in the spring, having passed 
the entire winter hidden beneath the surface 
of the water. An interesting peculiarity about 
one of them is that its lower parts are very hairy; 
and, as the water will not penetrate this coat, 
the creature is always dry beneath. It can 
jump up in the air, if need be, and capture some 
of the small insects upon which it habitually 
reys. 

‘i Doctor Howard tells us that ‘As the weather 
grows warmer they bob up to the surface of 
the water and prepare for egg-laying. The eggs 
are whitish, translucent, and are long, nearly 
cylindrical, and blunter at one end than at the 
other. They are stuck on the leaves and stems 
of the water plants. The young strider does 
not issue from the egg by pushing off a cap at 
the end as do other water-bugs, but by bursting 
through a slit which opens a little below the 
blunt end of the egg. The duration of the egg 
stage is about two weeks.” 

Not long ago a remarkable water-strider was 
discovered near this city and named Riley’s 
Strider (Rheumatobates rileyi) after the dis- 
tinguished Prof. Charles V. Riley, who, during 
his lifetime, very largely contributed to our 
knowledge of the insects of this country. I 
figure this insect among my drawings (Fig. 2), 
but space will not admit of describing much 
about it here. It is a remarkable looking crea- 
ture and carnivorous in habit. Personally, I 
have not yet met with it, though it is said to 
occur on the surface of the Georgetown Canal 
at Washington. 

Then we have the interesting “‘back-swim- 
mers” (Fig. 5a) and ‘‘boatmen” (Fig. 6), both 
of which can fly; they are abundant, and make 
excellent material to study in aquaria, for we 
know as yet by no means all there is to be known 
about them. Take the “back-swimmer,”’ for 
example. Its scientific name is Notonecta undu- 
lata. To capture it one uses a net made of 
some fine material through which the water 
will readily run. Look out for his sting, which 
I show at a—a sharp little beak which he has 
concealed beneath his mouth-parts. A sting 
from this will hurt just as much as though you 
had been stung by a bee. 

These insects always swim with the back 
down —a habit no other water-bug has, and 
it at once distinguishes them as belonging to the 
Notonectide. Predaceous to the last degree, 
they feed upon all kinds of water insects, even 
upon minnows and other small fish. If we catch 
a “back-swimmer” and put it in a glass of 
clear water, it will be noted that its entire under 
parts are covered with a film of air, which gives 
it a beautiful silvery appearance. When it 
swims below the surface, it must catch on to 
something to hold it there, or it pops up to the 
surface again. The fore legs are used to hold 
on with, and it swims with the hinder pair. It, 
too, can fly well, and thus change its habitat at 
will. 

We have in this country some dozen species 
of these “‘back-swimmers,” and they fall into 
about three different genera. They lay their 
eggs in the soft stems of water plants, the female 
slitting up the stalk and introducing them by 
means of her sharp ovipositor, generally leav- 
ing about one-third of the mass hanging out. 
Once more Doctor Howard tells us that “A 
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good life history of one of our common species 
such as Notonecta undulata, widely distributed 
in North America, is still to be written, but 
could be made out in any school aquarium” 
(p. 275). : 

Another interesting pond insect is the water- 
boatman shown in Figure 6 (Coriza interrupta). 
It appears to be formed a bit like the back- 
swimmer, though really it is a very different 
insect. For one thing it can swim with its back 
uppermost. There are some forty species of 
them, and all are true air-breathers. ‘As winter 
approaches, they hide in the mud at the bot- 
tom of the ponds or streams where they live; 
and in early spring, when I have taken speci- 
mens of them, they are frequently coated with 
mud. Those who are interested in pond life 
and in the careers of aquatic insects should 
certainly keep a lot of these easily obtainable 
species in a suitable aquarium, and study their 
habits closely with the view of publishing an 
account of them. 

Next to be noticed is a group of insects that 
no one who has paid any attention to them in 
nature ever forgets — and I assure you a great 
many people have studied them. I refer to 
the Hair-wings (Trichoptera), the larval forms 
of which are the famous Caddis-worms or Case- 
worms, or Cad-bait of the angler. (See figures 
9-13.) Adult Caddis-flies more or less resemble 
small hairy moths, and we may frequently find 
them in the spring, flying about near the edges 
of the ponds or along the borders of streams in 
the country. Upon catching and examining 
a specimen, it will be seen to have long antenne; 
four wings closed down at the sides of the body, 
and the usual three pairs of slender legs. The 
commonest family is the Phyrganidz, but none 
of them have been studied in the adult form in 
this country as they should be. As I say, in 
the larval form these are the Caddis-worms, 
which are so common in running streams and 
brooks of the eastern part of the United States. 
These larve are produced from the eggs laid 
by the adults, and are deposited in a double 
mass, greenish in color, and attached to the 
surfaces of various aquatic plants. The mode 
of laying the eggs differs somewhat in the vari- 
ous families of Hair-wings; and with but one 
exception all the larve are strictly aquatic in 
habit. In the case of the excepted species, we 
find the larve living on shore, hidden away in 
damp moss or similar places. But the forms 
that interest us most are the ones that build 
for themselves little cylindrical silk cases, 
which nicely accommodate their occupants 
(Figs. 10-13). Sometimes these are simply 
ornamented upon the outer surface with a few 
longitudinally placed sticklets; in other instances 
fine little stones are used (Fig. 11), or minute 


twiglets are attached to their extremities (Fig. 
12). In some cases the occupant combines the 
zsthetic with the aim to deceive observers and 
uses little snail shells. From the fore end of 
one of these tubes the larval Caddis sticks its 
head out, while a small pair of hooks are found 
at the distal extremity and used to hold on to 
things with, as it laboriously crawls along the 
bottom or up the sides of some of the pond 
plants. 

They feed ravenously upon fish eggs and other 
species of aquatic insects. I might write an 
entire article on these Caddis-worms, as their 
life-history is brimful of interest; but I cannot 
do that now. The best way for the student 
to do is to take a suitable net, catch a lot of 
them, and study them carefully in an aquarium 
during the summer. 

Dragon-flies belong to the Order Odonata, 
and we have in this country a perfect host of 
families and species of them. They are the 
most interesting insects to study, though only 
the larval forms, which are called “nymphs,” 
are strictly aquatic (Fig. 8). I have only space 
left here to say a few words about the latter. 
As it is my intention to collect, photograph, 
and describe a number of the more beautiful 
and largest species of our dragon-flies this 
summer for a general article upon them, I will 
only say here that their nymphs are hatched from 
eggs laid by the flies in the water, or upon certain 
aquatic plants near it. ‘‘ With others, however,” 
as Doctor Howard tells us, “‘there is a curious 
modification of the end of the body. The sides 
of the vulva are pointed or roughened, and cut 
into plant tissue so that the eggs may be pushed 
into the cuts. Here the female gradually crawls 
down the stem of a water plant until she is 
often completely submerged” (p. 366). 

After hatching, the young -are at once ex- 
tremely active, and prey upon no end of other 
aquatic insects; and when they attain their full 
size, they even catch and devour small fishes 
and tadpoles. Should you desire to study one 
at this time, they are easily secured by either 
raking out the mud from the bottom of the 
pond where they live, or going over it with an 
ordinary landing-net. Their anatomy and 
physiology is most peculiar, and there is an 
immense literature upon the subject; but we 
still have a great deal to learn about dragon- 
flies and their life-histories, from the egg to 
the adult. 


THE example of America must be a special 
example, and must be an example not merely 
of peace because it will not fight, but because 
peace is a healing and elevating influence of the 
world, and strife is not. 

PRESIDENT Wooprow WILSON 
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PLEDGE 


«I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage.” 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and eighty-six new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in May, of which 351 were 
in schools of Massachusetts; 113 in schools of 
Rhode Island; 65 in schools of Connecticut; 
61 in schools of Ohio; 61 in schools of Mary- 
land; 37 in schools of Maine; 26 in schools of 
Pennsylvania; 19 in Georgia; 18 in Virginia; 
8 in Indiana; 7 in schools of Florida; 5 in Kan- 
sas; 4 in schools of South Carolina; 3 in New 
York; 2 each in California and Washington; 
and one each in New Jersey, Kentucky and 


Texas. 
Schools in Massachusetts 


Cummington: Public Schoul. 

Lowell: Moody, 11; Pawtucket, 9; Agawam St., 2; 
Pond St., 2; High St. Green St., 11; Sycamore St., 2; 
Worthen St., 3; New Moody St. 6; Cabot St., 3; 
Riverside, 6; Ames St., 3; Colburn, 5; Bartlett, 17; 
Greenhalge, 13; Kirk St.; Colburn Grammar, 8; Cen- 
tral St., 2; Carter St., 6; *Butler,,12; Cross 3St., rt 
Billings St., 3; Lakeview Ave., 3; West Sixth St., 
Varnum, 15; Edson, 10; Charles St.,4; Tenth St., 
Lyon St., 3; "Abraham Lincoln, 13; Laura Lee, 5; "a ag 
lin, 6; Powell, 2. 

Lynn: Aborn Grammar and Primary, 11; Tracy Gram- 
mar, 12; Burrill Grammar, 8; Ontario St. Primary, 4; 
Lincoln, 9; Bruce Primary, 8; Lewis Grammar, 9; 
Breed Grammar and Primary, 21; West Neptune St. 
Primary, 2; South Common St. Primary, 4; George St. 
Primary, 2: Centre St. Primary, 6; Ingalls Grammar, 
21; W: ashington St. Primary, 2; Baltimore St. Primary, 
4; Whiting Grammar, 10; Cook Primary, 4; Grove 
St. Primary, 2; Robinson St. Primary, 2. 

Worcester: Winslow St. 


Boston, Massachusetts: F. R. Langley aware Soc. Div., 
13; F. R. Langley Humane Soc. Div., 14; F. R. Langley 
Humane Soc. Div., 16; Sacred Heart Ciub. 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts: Donham. 

Rowe, Massachusetts: Rowe. 

Roxbury, F. R. Langley Humane Soc. 
Div., Langley Humane Div., 12; F. R. 
pon Badd, Soc. Div., 10; F. R . Langley Humane 


Soe. Div., 15. 
Schools in Maine 
Bath: St. Marys, 4. 
Brunswick: Methodist S. S., 2. 
Kents Hill: Sanderson Corner. 
Portland: Pine St. Methodist S. S., 2; Advent cation 
S.S.; Jackson, 3; West, 10; Vaughn St., 4; Shailer, 4 
Yarmouth: Grammar, 4; Primary; Intermediate. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

East Greenwich: East Greenwich Academy, 4; Spring 
St., *§ First Ave. Grammar, 4; Marlborough St. Gram- 
mar, 

Providence: Meeting St., 2; Berlin St., 5; Beacon Ave., 
6; Africa St., 4; Doyle Ave. Grammar, 17; Candace 
St. ne tele 15; Smith St. Primary, 7; Federal St. 
Primary, 

Woonsocket: Earl St., 9; wo St. Grammar, 7; Woon- 
socket High, 4; Social’ St., 


Schools in 


Hartford: A. E. Burr, 11. 

Middletown: Hubbard, 9; Durant, 4; Farm Hill, 4. 
Milford: Milford Central, 13; Wainut Beach, 4. 
Portland: Central, 6; Gildersleeve, 3; St. Marys, 5. 
Southington: Queen St.; North Centre, 4, 

Vernon Centre: Vernon Centre. 


eoncanie New York: Hensonville District No. 4. 
le, New York: Public School. 
Mia letown, New York, Pink Carnation. 


Haworth, New Jersey: Eastern Union. 
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Greensburg, Pennsylvania: Helping Hand. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Muhlenburg School, 24. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Junior Shady Ave. 


Schools in Maryland 
Annapolis: Public Schools, 13; St. Marys, 6 
Baden: Baden High, 6. 
Brandywine: Brandy oe Suitland, 2. 
Clinton: Suratts High, 6 
Eastport: Public Schools, 9 
Glen Echo: Glen Echo, 2; U pper Marlboro. 
Lakeland: Public School. 
Laurel: Laurel, 5. 
Meadows: Meadows. 
Odenton: Public School, 3. 
Ritchie: Ritchie, 2 
Seat Pleasant: Sent Pleasant. 
Silver Hill: Silver Hill 
Upper Marlboro: Millwood. 


Alexandria, Virginia: = School, 2. 
Norfolk, Hg St. 
Richmond irginia: Bane School, 14; Day Nursery. 


Columbia, South Carolina: Good Shepherd Church S. S., 4. 


Fort Valley, Georgia: High and Industrial, 3. 

Macon, Georgia: Ballard School, 6; Methodist Orphan- 
age, 4; Appleton Church Home; Hephzibah Orphanage; 
Wesley House, 2; Settlement House, 2 


Prestonburg, Kentucky: John Wesley. 
Tampa, Florida: Public Schools, 7» 
Temple, Texas: Temple. 


Schools in Ohio 


Leetonia: Public Schools, 14. 

Youngstown: Brier Hill, 5; Jefferson, 8; Lansingville, 5; 
Fosterville; covington, 12; Shehy St., 3; Haselton, 10; 
McKinley, 3 


Crawfordsville, Indiana: Measel. 
uth Bend, Indiana: St. Stanislaus School, 4; Sacred 
Heart School, 3 


Hutchinson, Kansas: Sherman School, 3; Liberty Bell. 

Stockton, Kansas: Sunnyside. 

Port Angeles, Washington: Girls’ Golden Rule Band; 
Boys’ Golden Rule Band. 


Atascadero, California: Golden Poppy Circle. 
Santa Maria, California: Laguna S nally 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 102,083. 


THE CITY HORSES 
BY WILLIAM F. KIRK 
PATIENT, plodding, bravely toiling, 
Slipping on the icy grade 
Where the devil’s pot is boiling 
In the city that he made; 
Straining at the thoughtless urging 
Of grim men as dumb as they, 
Where the traffic’s tide is surging, 
See them on their weary way. 


GRIEF IN THE STATION HOUSE 


Police and Court Officials Mourn Death of 
Unusual Cat 


CLOUD of gloom pervades the police 

station and court house of Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, for the little ‘‘station house cat” is 
dead —the playful little kitten whom every- 
body in the big building loved and petted. 

The following tender eulogy of the tiny mite 
that won the hearts of all the police officers is 
thus recorded in the Chelsea Evening Record of 
May 18: 

His life was crushed out within a few feet of 
the home he loved so well and his lifeless body 
was brought in by his sorrowing friends, the 
chauffeurs of the police department, and held 
for burial. 

It all happened in the wink of aneye. “Kitty” 
dashed out of the police garage door and under 
the wheels of a large motor truck. The wheels 
of the truck caught his front feet and the mo- 
mentum threw his body under the wheels, 
crushing out his young but eventful life. 

“Kitty’’ was a good mouser and his daring 
and playfulness won him many friends. It was 
not long ago that soon after court opened he 
crawled up on to the judge’s bench and tried 
to make friends with the judge. 

When he was a little bit of a kitten he fell 
down in back of the rows of lockers in the guard 
room and it took the services of Capt. Tucker 
and two policemen to get him out. We could 
tell many more interesting stories about the 
life of the dead “‘kitty,”’ but grief overcomes us. 
Suffice it to say that “poor little kitty” will be 
missed by everyone who knew him. 

The following resolution, drawn up by Chauf- 
feur George Cass, was signed by everyone around 
the station house: 

Chelsea, May 17, 1916. 

Be it hereby resolved, That we the under- 
signed do hereby present these resolutions in 
memory of our little pet cat which was killed 
this day in front of the police station, by a 
Standard Oil truck. And be it further resolved 
that we shall ever remember this little pet to 
whom we, the drivers, had become so attached, 
and that his loss will be generally mourned by 
all the members of this department. 


is 
an 
Le 
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DAVE’S BEST FRIEND 
BY ALICE SPENCER GEDDES 


FEW years ago, in the heart of the Kentucky mountains, 
A three boys were felling a tree. When the tree fell, in 
some way that none of the boys could ever wholly explain, it 
fell against Dave. It crushed his leg, just below the knee. 

Dave was such a brave boy that he would not allow .the 
other boys to run and summon aid. He was afraid it would 

frighten his mother. 
He insisted that the 
boys carry him to his 
cabin home. They 
made but slow prog- 
ress, two boys carry- 
ing Dave and the third 
carefully lifting the 
mangled leg. When 
they got in sighttof 
the cabin, Dave be- 
gan lustily to sing so 
that his mother would 
think he could not be 
badly hurt. 
Two days after that, 
his leg was amputated. 
In the picture you 
can see Dave stand- 
ing alongside his best 
friend. You can see 
the home-made sup- 
port of the leg, which was but a stick, padded with rags and 
fastened around the waist by a belt. On this stick Davejhas 
attended the mountain free-school with regularity, even{though 
he lives on a creek that is very wet and rocky and at seasons 
of the year almost impassable. 

Since his leg was amputated, Dave’s best friend has been the 
mule you see in the picture. The mule always held himself 
patiently for Dave to mount and he has never kicked nor 
bolted to one side, seemingly aware that if he did he would 
throw Dave, who, under such circumstances, might not be able 
to cling to the saddle. 

The mule is still Dave’s friend, although, through the kind- 
ness of interested helpers in the North, Dave has a new arti- 
ficial leg that he can use without a crutch. Dave cannot now 
be picked out from the other boys as being a cripple. 

Even though no longer dependent upon his gentleness, Dave 
is still loyal to his friend, the “little old mule.” 


THE CRICKETS 
BY NELLIE M. COYE 


ISTEN to the crickets singing in the grass; 

Jolly little minstrels, not a care have they; 

Piping up so blithely when they hear you pass, 
Whether sun is shining or the sky is gray. 


- Cheer up! is their watchword, for the cricket knows 
That its chirping gladdens many a weary day. 
What a place to live in were the world, suppose 
We could keep on singing in the cricket's way. 


THE ST. BERNARD DOGS AT HOME 


F all the stories about dogs, whether brave, intelligent, 

faithful, educated, or self-sacrificing dogs, none are more 
enjoyed by young folks than those which relate to the St. 
Bernard. But these big, powerful, good-natured animals, 
general favorites wherever they may be, are altogether differ- 
ent in their home, where their first ancestors were born and 
raised, than when living in warm climates where there is little 
or no snow. It is then and there that the cold-loving dogs 
become dull in spirit, lazy, and even dog-sick. So great an 
effect has the hot climate upon them that they cannot long 
live in it. And so, if one would see the St. Bernard at his best, 
see him as he revels in good health and spirits, one must go 
to the Alps, where blizzards rage and where avalanches sweep 
down and fill the passes and cafions with snow that lingers 
= months each year. Here is the St. Bernard’s father- 
and. 


It is in snow-time, a writer states, that the St. Bernard 
rejoices, plunges into the deepest drifts, plows paths with 
muzzle and busy paws, rolls over and over in delight, or digs 
rv ice cave and hides away in it as happy as a boy in an ice 
ort. 

If allowed to follow his master’s sleigh, or to take the part 
of a steed himself, harnessed to a sled for the pleasure of his 
human play-fellows, he trots proudly along or gallops to keep 
up with a swift horse. Willingly he draws the sleds up hill, 
and then chases them as they dash down steep inclines loaded 
with merry children. He is always ready to frolic with the 
wildest fun-makers in the coldest weather. With the elders 
he puts on his dignity, walks sedately along the street at a 
proper distance behind them, waits patiently outside shop- 
doors or residences until the stroll is resumed, and rejoices 
loudly when he can turn his feet homeward. 

In warm weather he likes the shadiest, coolest spot, and, if 
opportunity offers, will rapidly excavate an underground re- 
treat for himself in which he can wholly escape the heat of 
the sun. In the cool of the day, however, he is ready for any 
business or pleasure, from a swim in the nearest pond or river 
to a woodchuck hunt or a search for burglars. 


A NOBLE ST. BERNARD 
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“BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK” 
(Continued from page 19) 
Live Committee in Wisconsin 


A very active committee in Wisconsin, made 
up of prominent members of the Wisconsin 
Humane Society and its branches, worked hard 
for the success of the Week, and a large number 
of personal appeals were sent to ministers 
throughout the State to observe Humane Sun- 
day. In Milwaukee the movement was brought 
to the minds of the public by picture slides 
shown for a week in fifty theaters, with anounce- 
ments and the words, “Let us be kind to all liv- 
ing creatures.” Artistic, illustrated leaflets with 
interesting animal stories were distributed to the 
seven branches of the public library. In Madi- 
son the Teamsters’ Union held a public meeting 
on Saturday, to which young teamsters espe- 
cially were invited. Special slides and films were 
shown in the picture houses. 


Executive Proclamation in Idaho 

“Whereas, wise efforts are being made to 
inculcate in the youths of the land a higher 
regard and a greater sympathetic feeling for 
animals of all kinds, and to call attention of 
adult citizens to the necessity for a more watch- 
ful care and consideration of such animals and 
to aid parents and others having the care and 
custody of children in instilling greater and bet- 
ter humane ideas during the years when the 
best and most lasting impressions are made; 

‘*Now, therefore, I, M. Alexander, Governor 
of the State of Idaho, do set aside the week from 
May 15 to 20 inclusive, to be known as ‘Be 
Kind to Animals Week,’ and I do respectfully 
urge that every citizen make an effort to do some 
act or in some manner to show a feeling of 
kindness and thoughtfulness for animals and 
birds, and to neglect no opportunity to im- 
press upon the young boys and girls of the 
State the manifest advantages that arise from 
humane acts, thoughts and deeds.” 


GOLD MEDAL RECEIVED 


HE American Humane Education Society 
has received a diploma of award and a 
gold medal from the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, as the result of its exhibit 
at San Francisco last year. The diploma con- 
sists of an elaborate design, with a group of 
three symbolic figures on an island in the midst 
of the sea, about which sail the ships of com- 
merce, and in either upper corner portraits, one 
of Columbus and one of Balboa. It reads in part: 
Celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal 
the International Jury of Award has conferred a 
GOLD MEDAL 
UPON 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


for a Comprehensive Exhibit of the Scope and 
Activities of the Society. 

The medal is 22 inches in diameter, with the 
design of a building and the words “‘ Medal of 
Award” surrounded by the inscription, ‘‘ Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, MCMXV” on one side, and on the other 
the representation of a man and a woman, with 
the inscription, “ Divine disjuncta junxit homo.” 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We accept no advertisements back of which 
we cannot stand. Wherever our readers can 
patronize those who advertise with us we shall 
greatly appreciate it. If it can be brought to 
the advertiser’s attention that his announce- 
ment in Our Dumb Animals has been influ- 
ential in securing or retaining a customer it 
will materially aid us in our work. 


Entered 


at the 


IN MEMORY OF MR. ANGELL 


E have received from one of our sub- 

scribers who is greatly interested in hu- 
mane work, a check for twenty-five dollars for 
the Angell Memorial Hospital, “in memory of 
George Thorndike Angell, one of America’s 
greatest humanitarians, born June 5, 1823, 
died March 16, 1909. ‘Though lost to sight, 
to memory dear.” 

The letter which accompanied this remittance 
came a few weeks before the anniversary of Mr. 
Angell’s birth, the writer hoping that his gift 
would serve as an example to others to perpetu- 
ate a GEORGE THORNDIKE ANGELL 
MEMORIAL DAY, on which special addresses, 
essays, etc., could be prepared in schools, by 
Bands of Mercy, and adults everywhere, not 
only to honor the memory of Mr. Angell and 
to bring afresh to mind his work in organizing 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, and the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, but also to give practical expres- 
sion to interest in the humane cause by offering 
gifts, large or small, to the Angell Hospital. 
Additional suggestions are offered that the love 
and reverence in which Mr. Angell’s memory is 
held may be expressed in practical form by 
giving parties, teas, and entertainments of any 
kind to raise funds for the Angell Memorial 
Hospital and thus help to make possible the 
MILLION DOLLAR ENDOWMENT FUND 
for which we are hoping. 


RECEIPTS BY S. P. C. A. 


1916 
Estate of Col. F. 8. Richardson of North Adams 
(additional), $25. 


Members and Donors 
H. F., $100; Mrs. W. W. W., $50; E. T. P., $28.58; 
Mrs. W. F. C. for Taunton friends, $25; Mrs. L. L. 
$25; E. M. B., $20; sundry donations, $15.35; Miss A. 
M. D., $7.40; Mrs. C., F.C. K., 
$3; M. S., $3; Mrs. W. H. P., $3. 
All alg $. 29. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. J Mrs. A. E G.F.A., Hon. J. D 


FIVE EACH 


& W.,C.L.A., Miss Mee 
rs. J. T. B., Mrs. W. B., G. O. A., E. F. B. 
irs. E. W. L., H. A. M., Mrs. H. B., Miss ' 
L ummer work “‘in memory of my pet ‘cat,’ Mrs 
E ., for Vacation Home. 


= 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
L. E. W., C. H 


. E. M., 
C. "F. F. P., Miss M. W. 


_ONE DOLLAR EACH 

» W. W. C. Co., Miss J. M. C., Miss F, 
P., Mrs. W. B. Mrs. L. W: 
Mrs. Hi. P. J.S. W 
Mi 


oO: 
prio 
bet 


Zp 


J x 
B., L. M. Mrs. 
0. for Vacation Home. 
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FOR THE ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Mrs. J. L. G., $75 in memory of Lady Betty, Dolly 
and Pluto,” and. $35, “in amg! of Kitty Wink and 
Patty Boy”: Mrs. M. we $50; sundry donations, 


W., $5; 5; .50; Dr. 
$2.62; Dr. J. E. S., $2; N. D. C., $2; E. LB. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


Our readers are urged to clip from Ou Dumb 
Animals various articles and request the’: local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilate i wil] 
be made good by us on application. 


J. 8., R. P., Mrs. F. E. T., O. F. C., Miss E. B. D., Dr 
C. E. P., F. H. P., Dr. M. A. DeW., Mr. D., C. W.R! 
L. N., A. A. T., G. H. J., L. B. C., W. C. V. D., L. Mow" 
Miss L. M. C., M. C. Q., G. F. Q., E. B. J., F.D. A” 
W. H. D., Mrs. N. W. E. D., E. W. E. R.T.E,A 8 
* J. McK., Mrs. M. H. B., Mrs. R. H. 


nterest and sundries, $340.60. Total $1275.7 
The American Humane Education Society, $530) 
Subscribers 


- Ax $200; Joseph C. Whipple. $3 
18105 Miss A.M. $i: Me 


“All Lady $14. 97. Total, $393.62 
Sales of publications, ambulance, etc., $464.75. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY FOR MAY, 1916 
A co-worker for distribution of humane literature, 
ose. 46; Miss L. F. C., in memory of > , $100; 
friend $25; F. W., $11.50: 
tii , $11; Miss A. R. H., $10; I. Humane Educa- 
tion Bociety, "39. 15; Mrs. 


C., $5.40; 8.8.1.8, 
$5; J. H. $5; Anti-Cruelty Society, $5; B.L 
S., $5; $4.75; Mrs. N. $ 


H., $2; Mrs. A. Mrs. 


1.50;: 
A. B , $1.2 M.C. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. J. t G., Mrs. W. L. B., M. B. S., Mrs. E. L. V. M.,. 
E. B., R. M. C, M. E.S., Mrs. W. G., 
Small sales, $46.05. Interest, $363.86. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals: 
DR. FRANCIS H. atte President, 
Y RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all’ 
parts of the United States (except Boston Postal District, 
when less than full price is received). 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle the: 
sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life eine Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 5000 | Branch 100 
Active Annual 1000 | Children’s 100 

All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 


180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
actus DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
cieties. 


ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed 
Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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BOUND VOLUMES READY 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, Volume 48, con- 
taining the numbers from June, 1915, to May, 
1916, inclusive, handsomely bound in cloth of 
blue, with title in gilt letters on cover, is now 
ready and will be delivered anywhere upon 
receipt of price, $1.25. Two hundred large 
pages, with two hundred illustrations, read- 
ing matter adapted to all. Address, 


Our Dumb Animals 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


BOOK-PLATE FOR CHILDREN 


From an original design, executed especially 
for the American Humane Education Society, 
we offer book-plates, printed to the size of 
2 3-4x4 inches, on gummed paper, with 
spaces for writing the number of the book 
and the name of the owner. Price, one cent 
each (in any quantity over ten, postpaid). 
Address, 


American Humane Education Society 


Fenway Station, Boston 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


The following publications and supplies are for sale by the American Humane Education Society 


and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
at these prices, postpaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1915, to May, 


Children’s Book-Plate ................... $1.00 per 100 
Humane Stamps, in colors ............. 15 cts. per 100 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M. D., 
274 pp., illus., cloth $1.25 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents...... paper 10 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley .$ .25 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or 2.00 “ “ 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5............ 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow... 40 " 
The Folly of the Blinder ..... * 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) ...... wa 
The Horse's Prayer, large post-card .......... 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors........ me '* * 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) ... 1.00 “ “ 
The Horse’s Point of View, in summer, post- 

The Horse's Point of View, in winter, post-card 1.00 “ “ 
“The Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c per doz... <0 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card.......... a-* * 
The Checkrein, 8 pages 
The Checkrein, 4 pages................ 
The Cruel Over-Check, card (two sides) ...... ao” 

The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) .... 35 “ 
The Bell of Atri (illus.), by Longfellow ....... ao = 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ....small 30 cts. 
Guly Dog, or, Our Pet cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ....... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .... .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4. es 


What the Chained Dog Says ................ 40" “ 
The Story of Barry ‘ 
The Tale of a Dog 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cents....paper 10 cts. 


Save the Birds, post-card ................... $ .40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2..... ae 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ............. a 9 
The Air-gun and the Birds .................. a" 
An Appeal to Every Woman ................ P| ees 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow. .... 


Petition of Senator Hoar .................-- 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease ..... $ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet No.8........... Pail 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ................ ‘ 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c per doz. ..... 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow ............ ices 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp.boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. .............. paper 10 cts, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. . paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 10 cts. 


, 180 Longwood Avenue (P. O. Address, Fenway Station), Boston, 


About Other Animals—Continued 


Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 
Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 


Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping...................- $2.00 per 100 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp. cast Se 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ... eo 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house...... .25 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, animals ... 40 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle...... .40 ‘ 
Hints on the Care of Cows.................. ao” 
Professor Frog's Lecture, 8 pp. ............ 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem ............. * 
Put Yourself in His Place (caged animals) .... 25 “ “ 


Humane Education 
“‘Be Kind to Animals,’’ buttons .......... 75 cts. per 100 

Special prices in large quantities, sample free 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants (red or blue)..each 15 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals”’ signs for blankets ..... each 10cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs for vehicles ......each 15cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” book-marks.......... per doz. 10 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ...cloth 25 cts. 

paper 12 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 

cloth 60 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. ....cloth 75 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations............ paper 16cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals .... . .$2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or ................. 
Humane Day Exercises (1916) .... 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow... .40 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty......... 40 “ * 
Sermon on 4" 
Man the Animal's God ..................... 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.00 “ 

Festival of Tender 
A Talk with the Teacher ................... 40." 

The Coming Education ..................... a * 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Extracts from the Revised Laws of Massachusetts relating 
to cruelty to animals, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 
White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
one cent each, 60 cents per 100. 


Sterling Silver Stick Pin .................... 30 cts. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy" pennant .................. 15 cts. 
Band of Mercy Register .................... 8 cts 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ......... mee -* 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............... 
Does It Pay (one Band of Mercy)........... ao * 
The Highway to Peace—Historical Sketch of 

the American Band of Mercy............ 200“ “ 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


The above can be had in small quantities at the same rates, 
Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue 


Fenway Station, Boston 


Seventy-fifth Year 
JOSEPH GOODNOW & CO., Inc. 
LUMBER 


294 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Richmond 1095 


Feed 


SPRATT’S 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


They are the best in the world. 
Send 2c stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., NEWARK, N. J. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in 
New England at cost, 65 cents per pair, at- 
tractive cheek pieces for open bridle such as 
were made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 7 


Now isthe lime 
TO PUT UP 


Bird-Houses 


35 Cents—Why Pay More? 


Used, approved and formally en- 
dorsed by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society for the 
Protection of Birds 


Featherweight, durable, ventilated, 
unobtrusive, easily cleaned, easily 
put up—and the birds love them. 


Chickadee size for chickadees, wrens, 
ete. 

Bluebird size for bluebirds, tree 
swallows, downy woodpeckers, ete. 

Three for one dollar in advance, 
mailed to any address in New 
England, postpaid. 

Flicker size, 60 cents each; two for 
$1.00 in advance. Mailed to any 
address in New England, postpaid. 


Address 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
CANTON, MASS. 


BEFORE GOING AWAY 


arrange to store your silverware and other 


$2.00 for One Year 
1.50 for Six Months 
1.00 for Three Months 


222 Boylston Street 


Gla Colony [ompany 


S2 TEMPLE PLACE 


17 


for the summer, telephone Back Bay 2388, and 


bulky 


valuables. For a moderate charge you can protect 
such articles against theft by depositing them in our 
storage vaults. The cost for this service, based on 
the cubic foot and including insurance, is as follows: 


For further particulars communicate with our Back Bay Office, 


Bo 222 BOYLSTON ST. 


TWO NEW TITLES 
in America’s most famous Aninnal 

Stories for Children 
The Bedtime Story-Books 


(BURGESS trade QUADDIES muv/:) 
By Thornton W. Burgess 

11. The Adventures of Buster Bear. 

12. The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad. 


50 cents net each. 


Little, Brown & Company, Publishers 
BOSTON 


THE TALE OF A QUAIL 


By John B. Thompson 
A fine little autobiographical story of a quail. 
A story for the bird-lover as well as the hunter, 
Eighteen pages. Written, in Mr. Thompson's 
best style. Price 25c., which includes postage. 
W.C.HAZELTON, 407 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


° OR IS MAN ALONE 
Where is My Dog," 
Fourth Edition. By Charles Josiah Adams, D.D.., $1, 
The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville. Staten Island, NY. 


COAL 


TELEPHONE MAIN 4640 


General Offices: 20 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


METROPOLITAN COAL COMPANY 


Animal Pictures 


We have several thousand pictures which we will 
distribute at cost. Many of them are copies of paint- 
ings by the famous artists. 

They are mounted on circular mats: size, small, 


8 inches; large, 1114 inches. 
For the school-room, the nursery, or Bands of 
Mercy. They will delight children of all ages. 


Price by mail, postpaid; 30 cents per dozen 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


For broken down arches or flat feet 


“VELVET TREAD” NON-METALLIC SUPPORT 


FITS AND FEELS FINE 
Price $1.50 per pair. Send size and width of shoe 


FRANK W. WHITCHER CO. 
10-18 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 


The Finish 


OLD GRIST MILL 


DOG BREAD 


“Choisa Ceylon Tea” 
Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
$lb.Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 
«with other Teas of the 
same or higher price. 
S.S.PIERCECO. 
i Boston Brookline 


Makes The Home 


We specialize in fine finish, doors, etc. 
Cypress and Gumwood our specialty. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co. 


6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


of the Doctors of the Hospital. 
ment, address 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


The Pet Boarding Department of 


The Angell Animal Hospital 


Will receive for board and care small animals whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly 
well managed place in which to leave them. This department is under the direct oversight 


For terms and for all other information relative to this depart- 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 


Telephone, Brookline 6100 


= 
There is nothing just as good as the 
LEATHER TREAD SURFACE. 
PURE AMAZON RUBBER, 
Velvet -Treaa id BEL IEK THAN BELLE 
ALL FOOD NO WASTE 
Potter & Wrightington Boston, Mass. ee. Ss 


